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TRE FAVORITES OF TRE KING. 


A PorTRAIT GALLERY OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 


BY J. FLORENCE WILSON. 


HE creation of modern Munich, with 

all that it holds of the beautiful in 
architecture, sculpture and painting, was 
the work of a single man, King Ludwig I., 
whose wealth and energy and love for art 
and beauty created a new capital for his 
kingdom and transformed an, until then, 
insignificant town, into the Mecca of the 
artists and art lovers of two continents. 
The monarch who did all this was no 
ordinary man. Sprung from the great 
house of Wittelsbach, the founders of which 
won the Bavarian crown alike by wisdom 
in council and bravery in the field, he 
proved a not unworthy descendant of his 
ancestors, and in many ways left a deep 
impress upon his country and era. He was 
born in Strasburg in August, 1786, the 
son of Maximilian IV., and received his 
early education at Rohrbach and Marburg, 
the latter the home of his parents during 
the French Revolution. In 1799 his father, 
until then Duke of the Palatinate, was 
made Archduke of Bavaria, and the son 
continued his studies at Landshut and 
Gottingen, after which, yielding to stern 
necessity, he was, like many another Ger- 
man prince, compelled to perform military 
service under Napoleon. It was in 1804, 
at the age of eighteen, that he made his 
first visit to Italy and had awakened within 
him the enthusiasm for art so productive 
of results in after years. 

Bavaria was made a kingdom by Napo- 
leon in 1806, and at the age of thirty-nine 
Ludwig succeeded his father on the throne; 
but long before this succession he had 
begun the transformation of Munich and 
had gathered about him the most eminent 
German artists and architects of the time, 
including such men as Cornelius, Kaulbach, 
Schwanthaler and others. The corner- 


stone of the Glyplothek was laid under his 
direction in 1826, and that of the Pina- 


kothek in 1826, both buildings copying 
with signal exactness the architecture of 
the ancient Greeks, and housing in due 
time art collections of unusual variety and 
charm. The erection of the Walhalla was 
begun in 1830, followed a little later by the 
National Museum and Hoftheater; and 
thus, in the short space of twenty years, 
King Ludwig builded the curiously beauti- 
ful city that has now become his monu- 
ment. 

But whether the tourist tarries in Munich 
to study the fine arts, as represented in its 
churches, palaces and museums, or to drink 
its beer, the most famous in all Germany, 
he is sure before his sojourn ends to visit 
the room in the old royal palace which 
houses King Ludwig's gallery of beautiful 
women. From his youth up the King was 
an ardent though not always wise admirer 
of beautiful women—a pretty face always 
attracting him without regard for the wit 
or culture of its owner—and, experience 
having taught him that the years destroy 
without pity or favor, and that memory 
never has eyes as keen as those of to-day, 
he resolved early in his reign to create this 
gallery, embracing portraits of the most 
favored ladies of his court, which now 
affords pleasure to the men and women of 
another era. 

Four of the thirty-eight portraits in the 
gallery, all painted by eminent artists, repre- 
sent members of the King’s own family, 
Queen Maria, Pfincesses Augusta and 
Alexandra and the Archduchess Sophie. 
Queen Maria, whose portrait was painted 
in 1845, was the daughter-in-law of King 
Ludwig and the wife of, his son and suc- 
cessor. She was twenty years of age when 
her portrait was painted, and youthful mirth 
and merriment sparkle in her eyes. The 
daughter of Prince William and the niece 
of Frederick William II. of Prussia, she in- 
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QUEEN MARIA. 


herited the affability and kindness of heart 
for which her father was noted, and was 
long the idol of her husband and his people. 
The death of her husband, in 1864, changed 
the current of her life, and her last years 
were spent as a religious recluse. ‘The 
Archduchess Sophie, born a princess of 
Bavaria, married in 1824, at the age of 
nineteen, Archduke Franz Karl, of Austria, 
and fiom this union sprang Franz Joseph 
I.,the present emperor of Austro-Hungary. 
Her portrait, painted in 1832, reveals an 
interesting though not imposing type of 
beauty. There are sadness and melancholy 
in the face, and not without reason, for the 
marriage of the high-spirited Bavarian 
princess toa dull and narrow-minded prince 
of the house of Hapsburg proved most 
unhappy. In other ways her life was a 
stormy and troubled one. She saw her son 
ascend a tottering throne in the trying days 
of 1848; saw his fairest provinces wrested 
from him by Italy and France ; saw him 
forced to grant self-government to his 
Hungarian subjects, and, worst of all, lived 
to see his armies beaten and his country 
humbled by the despised Prussian. She 
died in 1872, and her remains found a 
last resting-place near those of Maria 
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Theresa in the famous Kapuziner Graft 
at Vienna. 

The Princess Augusta, whose portrait 
was painted in 1845, when she had just 
turned twenty, was born an archduchess 
of Tuscany. She married, in 1844, Prince 
Luitpold, now regent of Bavaria. Her face, 
preserved by the painter, is a sweet and 
winsome one, and her glorious eyes make 
ample amends for her slight irregularity of 
feature. She died in 1864, but her memory 
is still reverently cherished by her husband, 
whose government, after the spendthrift 
reign of the mad Ludwig II., is deservedly 
popular with the Bavarian people. The 
Princess Aiexandra was the daughter of 
King Ludwig and his wife, Princess Therese, 
of Saxony. Her portrait, painted in 1845, 
shows a fresh, youthful and innocent face, 
not yet changed by the stress of years into 
a likeness to her father’s somewhat hard 
features. Her niche in Bavarian history is 
a slender one, but tradition has it that she 
loved with all her heart a handsome young 
officer of her father’s army. The law at 
that time did not permit a union between a 
couple of such unequal rank, but the 
princess and her lover refused to yield to 
custom, and believing that if they could 


PRINCESS AUGUSTA. 
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not marry they could nevertheless live 
merrily, are said to have established a 
relation very like that between the sister of 
Frederick the Great and the gallant Van 
der Teck. However, this is only a rumor, 
and I would be the last person to believe 
ill of a young and pretty princess. 

King Ludwig, on the other hand, was 
rarely governed by moral scruples in his 
relations with the gentler sex, and many 
of those who found a place in his gallery 


PRINCESS ALEXANDRA. 


paid a heavy price for the royal favor. To 
this class belonged Augusta Strobel, whose 


portrait bears the date of 1827. She was 
an actress, although little is known of her 
public career. But if she did not have 
genius she had beauty, and we know that 
the latter has been and ever will be a power 
for itself. She was the human embodiment 
of a butterfly, ever beaming, ever chang- 
ing, ever seeking the sunlight, and why 
should not a king love a butterfly? An- 
other actress favorite of the King was 
Charlotte von Hagen, whose portrait bears 
the date of 1828. Her face is one of those 
which interest by degrees, but in the end 
find a secure niche in the memory. A 
small, shapely head crowns shoulders of 


marble whiteness, the mouth is a Grecian 
bow, and love and laughter linger in the 
clear blue eyes which light up the piquant 
face. Charlotte von Hagen was born in 
Munich in 1809, and at seventeen made her 
first appearance on the stage, where her 
beauty and talent won instant recognition. 
For more than twenty vears she was a 
reigning favorite in Munich and also in 
Berlin, where she played for a dozen sea- 
sons, and where the mcral and austere 


ARCHDUCHESS SOPHIE. 


Frederick William III. was her admirer and 
protector. At forty she married Count 
Alexander von Oven and retired from the 
stage, but the union proved an unhappy 
one, and five years later she sought and 
secured a divorce. Thereafter she became 
a bird of passage, wandering at will about 
Europe, but in the-end returned to her be- 
loved Munich, where her last days were 
spent. King Ludwig’s affection for her 
dated from her early youth, and until her 
death she remained his confidante and 
friend. 

It is recorded of Anna Hilmayer, whose 
portrait was painted in 1829, that she was 
a commonplace danseuse but a beauty of 
the first order, who easily captured and 
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long retained the af- 
fections of her sus- 
ceptible king. When 
the time came for her 
to give place to an- 
other she retired with 
good grace and with- 
out a broken heart, 
and speedily found 
enjoyment and pleas- 
ant companionship 
elsewhere, her 
wounds, if she had 
any, finding a potent 
balm in a liberal pen- 
sion granted by the 
King. 

Another actress to 
find a place in Lud- 
wig’s gallery was 
Helena Sedlmayer, 
whose portrait was 
painted in 1831. She 
was long prominent 
on the Munich stage, 
and her own good 
character and the re- 
pute in which her 
family was held easi- 
ly secured her admis- 
sion to the royal 
court. She had many 
admirers and many 
tempting offers of 
marriage, but refused 
them all, for her heart 
belonged tothe King, 
and to him alone. 
Anna von Greiner, 
whose portrait was 
the last to be sought 
by the King, having 
been painted in 1864, 
and who would have 
been a worthy spouse 
for a Cesar, was also 
an actress and long 
a favorite with the 
Munich people. She 
married an officer of 
the Royal Guard, and 
with her husband was 
a frequent attendant 
at the court, but no 
blemish attaches to 
her reputation, and 
there is no reason for 
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LADY MILBANKE. 


KATHARINA BOZZARIS. 


believing that King 
Ludwig entertained 
other feelings for her 
than those prompted 
by esteem and cordial 
friendship. The same 
cannot be said of her 
player sisters. 

King Ludwig took 
a deep and active in- 
terest in the Greek 
struggle for redemp- 
tion from the rule of 
the Turk. His son 
Otto became King of 
Greece, and the King 
spent millions in be- 
half of the Grecian 
cause. It was during 
one of his numerous 
visits to Athens that 
he met and fell under 
the spell of Katharina 
Bozzaris, a fiery 
Southern beauty, 
whose portrait, paint- 
ed in 1851, is one of 
the most noteworthy 
and sure to be re- 
membered in this 
unique gallery. She 
was a descendant of 
Marcos Bozzaris, the 
hero of Missolonghi 
and the champion of 
Greek freedom, and 
a member of the fami- 
ly of Dimitri Bozzaris, 
at one time Secretary 
of War in Greece. It 
was through the lat- 
ter that she came to 
know King Ludwig. 
The name she bore 
excited his interest 
and her beauty his 
love. She was in- 
duced by the King 
to accompany him to 
Munich, where for a 
time her claims upon 
the royal favor pass- 
ed undisputed, but 
she was too wilful to 
win friends or to live 
in peace with the 
other favorites of her 
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JULIE VON BONAR. AMALIE VON SCHINTLING. 
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can seems to have borne a close resemblance 
to modern spiritualism, and found a de- 
voted disciple in the dreary and mel- 
ancholic ruler of all the Russias. Her 
influence with him was potential for many 
years, and made her a factor to be reck- 
oned with in all projected moves and 
counter-moves on the political chess- board 
of Europe. Late in life, when she had 
lost, along with the favor of the Czar, 
much of the beauty of her youth, she 
found a refuge in an out-of-the-way cor- 
ner of Switzerland. Here she passed as a 
religious recluse, but neither her apparent 
piety nor her frequent and lavish gifts to 
the poor prevented the Swiss authorities 
from exiling her as a “ dangerous person,” 
and she again changed her abode, this 
time settling in the Crimea, where she 
died in 1824. She left large estates in 
Baltic Russia, an inheritance from her 
husband, and these her daughter made 
haste to sell. With the money secured 
in this way Amelie von Krudener entered 
upon a gay career in Paris and Rome, 
» pe ap finally falling in with the susceptible King 
CAROLINE HOLNSTEIN. of the Bavarians, who was attracted by 
her youth and good looks and the inter- 


lover, and her reign was soon ended. 
Thereafter a liberal pension in a measure 
compensated for her loss, and in the end 
she returned to Greece, where she died 
| at an advanced age. 

Amelie von Krudener, whose portrait 
bears the date of 1838, was one of the 
most beautiful of King Ludwig’s favorites. 
Little is known of her career, but she is 
believed to have been the daughter of 
Juliane von Krudener, whose beauty, way- 
wardness and religious vagaries attracted 
so much attention a hundred years ago. 
The mother, who was descended froma no- 
ble Russian family, married, in 1783, Kon- 
I stantin von Krudener, but was divorced 
from him before she was thirty. She 
then became a bird of passage, welcomed 
ever and anon in the most brilliant social 
circles of Berlin, Vienna and St. Peters- 
burg, but returning at frequent intervals 
to Paris, where Count Fregenille,a French 
officer, was her preferred lover. Both in 
Paris and St. Petersburg her salon was a 
loadstone for wit and beauty, and one of 
her almost constant attendants in the lat- 
ter city was no less a person than the 
Czar, Alexander I. She set herself up as 
the chosen priestess of a new creed, which MATHILDE JORDAN. 
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est she borrowed 
from her mother’s 
career. She returned 
with him to Munich, 
and for more than a 
decade retained a 
firm hold upon his 
loyalty and affection. 

Those I have men- 
tioned were all in 
their way remarkable 
women, but none 
has, for Americans at 
least, the interest 
commanded by Lola 
Montez, for whom 
Ludwig risked and 
lost his throne. Her 
portrait, painted in 
1847, confirms the 
descriptions of those 
who knew her well; 
a lithe, delicately 
rounded figure, 
above the average in 
height and whose 
every movement was 
graceful; great liquid 
brown eyes beaming 
with the vivacity of 
her Irish blood and 
features of signal 
piquancy and charm 
—all in all a beautiful 
woman. And when 
to her rare physical 
attractions were add- 
ed an air of refined 
dignity and intellect- 
ual gifts of a high 
order, one does not 
wonder that she ear- 
ly became one of the 
conspicuous Aspasias 
of history. 

Her ancestry and 
childhood are shroud- 
ed in mystery. Her 
autobiography, the 
pretty and mislead- 
ing romance she wove 
about herself, gives 
Seville, Spain, as her 
birthplace, but there 
is good reason for be- 
lieving that she was 
born in Montrose, 
Scotland, the daugh- 
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ELIZABETH LIST. 


MAXIMILIANA BORZAGA. 


ter of a Scotch father 
and an Irish mother. 
Her father, it is said, 
was an officer in the 
English army, Gilbert 
by name, and the 
name by which _ his 
child was christened 
was Marie Dolores 
Eliza Rosanna Gil- 
bert. While she was 
still an infant in arms, 
the father was order- 
ed to India, where he 
died of cholera. The 
mother remarried, 
and Lola, the pet ab- 
breviation for Dolor- 
es, was carefully edu- 
cated in England and 
France. At fourteen 
she was affianced by 
her mother to an aged 
Indian nabob, but, in- 
stead of marrying 
him, eloped with a 
Captain James, of the 
East India Service, a 
man of good family, 
with whom she lived 
for several years, tra- 
velling with him in 
India and accom- 
panying him on an 
expedition against 
the Afghans. Lola, 
in time tiring of In- 
dia, deserted her hus- 
band, and in 1838, at 
the age of twenty, re- 
turned to England. 
She carried with 
her to London her 
beauty, a few hun- 
dred pounds in 
money and a long list 
of accomplishments, 
and, making her 
début on the stage, 
soon sang and danc- 
ed herself into popu- 
lar favor. Next she 
migrated to the 
Court Theater in 
Dresden, where many 
prominent men fell 
victims to her charms. 
In 1841 she appeared 
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in Paris as a danseuse 
and scored an instant 
success. After this 
she visited Berlin and 
divided her time be- 
tween the two capitals 
until the Dujarrier af- 
fair gave her a world- 
wide notoriety. Du- 
jarrier was editor of 
La Presse, of Paris, 
and fought a duel on 
Lola’s account with a 
young San Domingo- 
an named _ Beauvol- 
lon, whose second 
was the elder Dumas. 
The editor was killed 
and his antagonist 
arrested, charged 
with having fired be- 
fore the word was 
given. Lola appeared 
before the court as a 
witness, dressed in 
deep mourning, and 
made a profound im- 
pression, but when it 
came out that the 
dead man had _ be- 
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queathed her several 
thousand francs in his 
will, popular feeling 
against her became 
so bitter that she was 
forced to make a hur- 
ried exit from France. 

From Paris she 
went to Baden, where 
she first met King 
Ludwig. She was now 
twenty-nine years of 
age and in the hey- 
day of her charms. 
She appeared on the 
stage in Munich for 
a short time and was 
then adopted by the 
King as his chief 
friend, associate and 
adviser, even in state 
affairs. She had a 
natural gift for diplo- 
macy and intrigue, 
and her knowledge 
of general European 
politics was conceded 
even by her enemies. 
From her elegant 
study,in the residence 
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i LADY ERSKINE. WILHELMINA SULZER. 


JOSEPHA CONTI. HELENA SEDLMAYER. 
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ANTONIA WALLINGER. 


the King had given her in Munich, she cor- 
responded with the leading diplomats of 
the great capitals, while her influence over 
her royal lover was too plain to be ignored. 
Her residence, though small, was the most 
beautiful in Munich, and she gained the ad- 
miration of every one admitted to the brill- 
iant circle over which she presided. She was 
presented at court by the King as “ my best 
friend,” and made Countess of Lansfeld, 
the title being accompanied by the gift of 
an estate to which attached feudal rights 
over two thousand persons. And to her 
credit be it said, Lola Montez sought to 
serve the best interests of the King and 
his people. She forced the resignation of 
an illiberal ministry and secured the ap- 
pointment of a cabinet committed to im- 
portant reforms. In this and other ways 
she sought to win the lasting regard of the 
Bavarians, but her hopes were to come to 
naught. 

Her enemies were never idle. Austrian 
emissaries made her the central figure in a 
hundred scandals, and constant and deter- 
mined efforts were put forth to dethrone 
her. The effect of these attacks upon her 
was soon evidenced in many ways. She 
was subjected to insults and threats of 
violence when she appeared in public. 


Then the students at the university quar- 
relled over her, and this special trouble led 
to a personal attack upon her, from which 
she was rescued only by the calling to her 
aid of a squadron of cavalry. The follow- 
ing day a royal edict closed the university 
fora year. Instantly the riot assumed the 
proportions of a revolution and from all 
quarters came demands for her expulsion 
from the kingdom. For along time King 
Ludwig held out firmly for his favorite, 
but in the end the Chamber of Peers wrung 
from him an order for the banishment of 
the Montez, which was carried out forth- 
with. Meanwhile, the Bavarians, hearing 
of her forced departure, surrounded her 
residence and burned it to the ground. 
She intrigued persistently for her return, 
but without avail, though the King wrote 
to her frequently and remained steadfast 
in his affection for her. Within the year 
he abdicated his throne, chiefly in conse- 


quence of the troubles just described, and ~ 


Lola Montez drifted off into the world 
again. 

She went first to England, where she 
was speedily married to and divorced from 
George Heald, a rich officer of the Life 
Guards, and in November, 1851, sailed for 
New York. Her first public appearance 


MARIA DIETSCH. 
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CARLOTTA WALDECK. 


in America was at the Broadway Theatre, 
New York, where she was seen in a play 


entitled “ Lola Montez in Bavaria.” Dur- 
ing the following eight years, as actress 
and lecturer, she visited with varying suc- 
cess all parts of the English-speaking 
world. She had many managers and 
agents, the most of whom seem to have 
fallen in love with her or robbed her, or 
both. She died in New York in the win- 
ter of 1861, in comparative obscurity. 
When the end came oniy a few hundred 
dollars remained of the golden stream that 
had so long poured in upon her, and this 
sum she bequeathed to a home for fallen 
women. She sleeps now in one of the 
fairest parts of Greenwood, and the stone 
above her grave bears the name Eliza 
Gilbert--that and nothing more. Such 
was the life-story of one who knew in turn 
love, fame, riches, poverty and death; for 
whom some men fought and others com- 
mitted suicide, and who, take her all in all, 
was one of the most extraordinary women 
of her time. 
There are other faces in this gallery of 
beautiful women which attract and please. 
Carlotta Waldeck, Cornelia Vetterlein, 
Caroline Lizius, Ludovika Neubeck and 
Wilhelmina Sulzer all have faces that are 
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fresh, open and childlike; Therese Spence, 
Antonia Wallinger and Anna Kaula might 
have sat as models for ‘Titian and Raphael, 
and Caroline Holnstein would have been 
an inspiration to a painter seeking to re- 
create with pigment and canvas the sweet 
face and downcast eyes of the Madonna. 
There is a winning, dreamy wistfulness in 
the faces of Regina Daxenberger, Eliza- 
beth List and the Marquise Florenzi, but 
that of Julie von Bonar has a piquancy 
full of charm; and mischief and sauciness 
lurk in the eyes of Maximiliana Borzaga. 
Lady Ellenborough, Amalie von Schint- 
ling, Frederika von Gumppenberg, Lady 
Erskine, Mathilde Jordan, Maria Dietsch 
and Lady Milbanke, all of whom for varied 
reasons found a place in this gallery, de- 
serve mention only for purposes of record; 
but the portrait of Josepha Conti reveals a 
rare type of loveliness, and that of Isabella 
Engelburg is perhaps the most beautiful 
of all. 

King Ludwig found Munich a town of 
brick and left it a city of marble, expend- 
ing in its adornment more than twenty 
million crowns, but he has no more inter- 
esting monument than the one I have been 
describing. One would have to journey 
far and wide to find its counterpart. 
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XUM 


A GREAT TEMPTATION. 


“WHOM THIS SHOE FITS, LET HIM WEAR IT. 


BY MORGAN BUCKLEY. 


PEARSE wasa poor littlescrib- 
bler. That was her profession. She 
wrote to live and to enable her mother to 
live. What she wrote was always “copy” 
—which means good English, with a dis- 
tinct literary flavor—and not “screed ”— 
which means consecutive words, relating 
mostly to a newspaper fact—or fiction— 
which may or may not be grammatical. 
Leslie loved three things very dearly : her 
mother, whom she entirely supported; the 
memory of her father, who taught her to 
write; and writing itself. When the little 
copy-maker was lucky she made fifteen, 
oftener eight or ten, occasionally eighteen, 
and, twice since she had been a profession- 
al scribe entirely on her own resources, be- 
tween twenty-six and twenty-seven dollars, 
per week. When Mrs. Pearse would notice, 
—as she did, sometimes —that her daugh- 
ter’s active pen wasn’t running, but lay 
cradled idly in the little right hand; that 
her big brown eyes, the only good point of 
her entire configuration, were solemnly 
staring at vacancy, while an unmistakable 
sigh was coming from somewhere, the 
good mother would affect to be visibly oc- 
cupied with the end tidbit of a royal 
stocking-darn and ask, with admirably 
simulated curiosity : 

« How much was it we made that best 
week of yours, Lessie?”” (That was the 
mother’s pet name for Leslie.) 

“Why, mamma, you know quite well,” 
answered the girl. 

“T know you’ve told me more than once, 
but I keep forgetting, dearie.” 

“ Over twenty-six dollars.” 

“ That's a great deal of money—isn’t 

“Yes. If one could only keep on doing 
that all the time!” 

That artful mother had so many ques- 
tions to ask as to the many different bits 
of copy it had required to make up this 


stupendous amount. She remembered that 
one short story brought fifteen dollars of 
the sum, it was the other items she always 
forgot. A listener, who knewthings, would 
soon perceive that much of the questioning 
was for the purpose of helping a young 
person at a writing-desk to dismiss dis- 
couraging thoughts and beget “copy” 
notions. So it was. Therefore, Leslie 
insisted that we made copy, not she, Leslie 
only, for very certainly, if she did all the 
writing, look how mamma helped her with 
ideas when she felt as discouraged as a 
straight hair curl in the damp; less fertile 
than pumice-stone in the sunshine! 
Leslie’s father had been a literary gen- 
tleman. The appellation may savor of 
snobbery, but is intended to convey that 
honor guided his pen, his speech, his every 
action in life. He could rarely be pre- 
vailed upon to write on any except self- 
chosen subjects, which he would treat in 
his own way, submitting to cutting, never 
to alteration. He was admittedly the best 
interviewer in the country, yet could not 
be prevailed upon to call and request a 
talk with any one. If an eminent man 
wrote to Raymond Dudley Pearse, that he 
would like to “talk with Mr. Pearse and 
express some opinions for print on a sub- 
ject at present of interest to the public,” 
Leslie’s father would sometimes go. In 
such cases, the public and press were al- 
ways sure that the words printed were the 
words that had been spoken, and people 
read the interview qyite as much for the 
questions of the interviewer as the answers 
of the individual interviewed. On his 
death-bed, he had said to his only child: 
“Leslie, darling, there’s less than three 
hundred dollars in the old desk yonder. 
I have never found put the way to make 
money and keep a clean soul. When I 
am buried, and the doctor paid, you and 
your poor ‘mother will have a terrible time. 
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Don’t blame me, dear one. I couldn’t 
lower myself, and you, to take money for 
writing what would degrade the standard 
of morality of the people, or pander to 
a curiosity either horrible, morbid or las- 
civious. You must live and keep your 
mother, my Leslie, by writing ‘copy.’ 
Journalism is the grave of literature, and 
for a woman to take to reporting in the 
present day, is unbecoming, almost dis- 
creditable. it isn’t the fault of news- 
paper editors that this is true. Prying 
and prurient-minded people will have 
what the editor must provide—sensational 
matter in abundance—or be discharged 
by his employers. Never be a reporter, 
girlie.” 

Leslie had never penned a line for print 
that her mother had not seen. Her great- 
est joy was when the mother, after reading 
an article, would remove her spectacles, 
take the girl into her arms and say, 
“Thank you, Leslie dear; your father 
would have liked that.” 

In the little household, the father was 
only constantly away ; he never seemed 
dead. The affectionately remembered 
example of his honorable life made their 
poverty-stricken existence in their one 
room—in spite of the morning and even- 


ing meal of tea or coffee and bread and 
butter, with the twenty or thirty cent din- 


ner—no less honorable. They were even 


happy. 
* * * * x 

Indigent folks will make a brave fight 
while health and strength last. As they 
never havea chance to lay up any provision 
against the enemy, III Health, it frequently 
happens that the insidious foe has it all his 
own way, and is able tomake an easy road 
for the arrival of his coadjutor and suc- 
cessor, Death. 

The day came when Leslie was worn in 
mind, body and soul. For a long month, 
that darling mother too, had been ill. 
Then a great newspaper editor, an old 
acquaintance of her father’s, who found 
them out, had insisted on the mother 
going to a hospital, and had induced Les- 
lie, ostensibly to borrow his money. She 
had been unable to write and nurse her 
mother, at the same time. 

Leslie was on her way to the hospital to 
see the poor invalid, and hear the report 
of the eminent physician who had been 
studying the case for a week past. The 
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dear. mother was so much better that Les- 
lie’s spirits lifted a little and there was a 
measure of alacrity to her step as she 
wended her way to Dr. Kneebworth’s 
office. 

“Well, Miss Pearse,” the doctor said, 
kindly, “you have not much to worry 
about, if you can and will do what I tell 
you. Your mother was fading away— 
just petering out—for lack of good food 
and change of air. Her life has been 
pretty monotonous for some years, hasn’t 
it?” 

“T’m afraid it has,’ Leslie answered. 

Poor little scribbler, what had her own 
life been? As to this, Leslie had given no 
thought. 

“TI thought so,” he said. ‘Well now, if 
you can take your mother travelling, keep 
her amused and interested, and her mind 
occupied, as her strength permits—you 
mustn’t let her get tired, remember—my 
impression is you'll find her as well as ever 
she was, in a few months. Get her out of 
the ‘dead-and-alive’ groove you’ve been 
living in so long. ‘That’s all you have to 
do. But if you don’t do that, I fear you 
won't keep her here long.” 

“That’s all you have to do. That's all 
you have to do.” Leslie kept repeating 
this to herself on her way back to her 
mother’s bedside. ‘ All” is a little word, 
only three letters, but she could not help 
thinking it was sometimes the most im- 
possible word in the English language. 
“ That’s a// you have to do!” It was not 
encouraging, but all the same she cheered 
her mother with a bright and pleasant ac- 
count of what the doctor had said, and left 
the hospital, ex route to the poor home 
that seemed so desolate without mamma. 
All the way along, that doctor’s innocent 
phrase, “That’s all you have to do,” 
seemed to mock her. She sighed heavily 
as she sat down to write fifteen hundred 
words for four dollars and fifty cents; that 
is, provided they were accepted. Her 
father’s dying wishes did not prevent her 
doing space work for any kind of a paper. 
And that enabled her to choose her own 
subject. But a salary meant writing to 
order, and that—again the genial doctor’s 
phrase, for he was genial when he uttered 
it, “That’s all you have to do,” assailed 
her. The memory of it was ever present. 

* * x * 

Three weeks slipped away. Mamma was 


ready to leave the hospital. Leslie had 
slaved and made a very poor pretence of 
living during these twenty-one days. There 
were thirty-seven dollars in the old desk, 
which was encouraging ; but a hundred 
and eighty dollars were owing to Mr. 
Lewins, her dear old dad’s old friend, the 
great editor aforesaid ; and this was dis- 
couraging. Leslie was trying to write an 
article on flying-machines, hopeful of doing 
something with it. Edison, the electric 
magician, was interested in this, and had 
given her a few minutes’ talk on the sub- 
ject. The ordinary enterprising news- 
paper reporter would have embroidered a 
two-column interview out of those few min- 
utes, but Leslie had quoted the spsissima 
verba, and the utmost it had yielded her 
had been about five hundred words of 
legitimate copy. Flying-machines doubt- 
less possess a soaring interest for certain 
scientists, but for a young Jterateur of 
barely nineteen, the subject is a trifle 
weighty. Poor Leslie had some difficulty 
in rising tothe occasion. Presently she 
put her pen down in the middle of a sen- 
tence she was writing, to give heed to a 
sentence the memory of which constantly 
tecurred to her: “That’s all you have 
to do.” 
* * * * 

One day a messenger came from the great 
editor friend. He wanted to see Leslie, on 
business of the utmost importance, the 
next day at eleven, sharp. The next morn- 
ing, as the clockis striking the hour, Leslie 
is waiting in his anteroom. Almost onthe 
last stroke, the great editor sticks his un- 
tidy head outside the door of his den, which 
is partitioned off from the huge general 
office of the most supremely important 
paper inthe United States—leastwise, such 
is the opinion of its proprietor and editor— 
and says: 

“Good girl! You’re right on time. 
Come along in. And Leslie goes. Her 
eyes had furnished a graceful salute enough. 
The great editor was so very great he 
hardly ever had time to remember to be 
polite. 

Mr. Lewins threw himself into his chair, 
then out again, and dashed into the outer 
office. Out rang his voice. It was as im- 
perious as his blue pencil. 

“Do not let me be interrupted by any- 
body till I say so!” he commanded. 
Dash! slam! bang! He was back in 
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his den, and the door was shut. He looked 
at poor, insignificant Leslie. She had lit- 
tle to repay ever so well-intentioned an 
inspection ; nothing but the big, faithful 
brown eyes. True, she had sweet little . 
hands and feet, but those, with some men, 
are among the last perceivable points in a 
woman. And editors, great and small, 
seldom know anything about female hands, 
except relatively in connection with their 
writing. 

“ T have been talking to Dr. Kneebworth 
about your mother, little girl,” said the 
mighty one, kindly. Though he was 
mighty, he was kindly. “I know all about 
it. To save your mother, you want a sub- 
stantial sum of money, in hand, and a good 
permanent income. You have neither the 
one nor the other. And, inthe way you are 
going on, you are not likely to have either 
the one or the other. Your father was a 
friend of mine, and I was very fond of 
him, but you mustn’t mind my saying that 
he was a bit of a crank. His Utopian 
principles kept him poor all his life, and 
will keep you poor, also, unless you listen 
to common sense. I can help you, and I 
will, but you must be business-like. There 
is some very difficult work to be done, re- 
quiring special handling. We can afford 
to pay handsomely for the work, and it 
may, in your case should, lead to a per- 
manent position on the staff at an income 
of—well, I’d make it fifty dollars a week.” 
The hyperpowerful newspaper magnate 
looked at Leslie ; the hypersensitive Leslie 
stared back. She was startled. 

“‘ Now listen carefully. One of the great 
millionaires of this country, who already 
absolutely controls one of our most im- 
portant industries, alike to the detriment of 
producer and consumer, seeks to control 
another. The man is a mercantile wonder. 
He works alone, acts single-handedly, has 
no partners, no confidants, no assistants. 
He does not go into society, but lives in 
strict seclusion with his wife and family, to 
whom he is entirely devoted. No reporter 
can get near him. I had his house watched 
day and night, for a week. In all that time, 
he was only seen to go in and out of his 
Fifth Avenue mansion, once, and yet we 
know that he was at home and at his busi- 
ness place, downtown, every day. He 
rarely goes to the opera, and never to the 
theatre. We believe he goes to church 
sometimes, but we can’t find out where. 
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“Leslie Pearse ’—the journalistic mag- 
nate leaned forward towards the girl most 
excitedly as he spoke—“ I’ve got to know 
what that man’s going to ‘corner,’ and 
how he is going to work it, and you’ve got 
to find out for me!” 

Out of the mouth of the big-eyed scrib- 
bling mite fluttered just one word, of one 
syllable and one letter. “I?” she asked 
in astonishment. 

“Yes, you,” with a determined tonal em- 
phasis, he said. -“An ordinary, or extraor- 
dinary reporter, evena detective, is useless 
in his case. If I could see him to-morrow, 
myself, and”—proudly—“I could make 
him come here if I chose, I could not 
make him tell me what he does not mean to 
have me know. There isn’t a scrap of in- 
formation to be dragged out of him under 
the hottest cross-examination ever known 
in a court of law. But in his home, with 
his wife and children, it is pretty certain he 
loosens out and chatters like a magpie. 
Every man must talk somewhere. On the 
same principle, I suppose, that most women 
talk all the time. There is one chance; 
and only one. Listen. He knew your 
father, and had a high opinion of both his 
principles and the product of his pen. 
Well, the Commercial Sphinx has written 


to me (of course everybody knows me) to 
say he had heard that Raymond Dud- 
ley Pearse had a daughter, whom he had 
brought up and educated himself; that he 
wanted a governess for his two children, 
and he thought that perhaps the situation 


might suit her. That means you.” 

“But I don’t know how to be a govern- 
ess. I don’t want to bea governess; I want 
to write,” said Leslie. 

“You can take the situation for a few 
months, and find out what I want to know,” 
was the answer. 

The brown eyes flashed. 

“Mr. Lewins !” 

“Wait and listen, child; don’t be a little 
donkey. If this man Earthlinger succeeds 
in what he is after, he will create a monopo- 
ly; he will ruin hundreds of thousands of 
small merchants and dealers; he will be 
able to double the price of an article nec- 
essary to the poorest creature in the land. 
His success will be nothing less than a 
national misfortune. It’s our duty—as the 
leading newspaper of the world—totry and 
stop him; it’s your bounden duty—as a 
humanitarian—to help us if you can. The 


chance to do this is placed directly in your 
hands. You can perform a public duty, get 
well paid for it, and besides this, save your 
mother’s life. Now are you going to be 
squeamish because you take a strabismic 
view of social ethics?” (The mighty one 
could use magniloquent phrases at times.) 
“T have pointed out your duty asa citizen, 
and asa daughter. Will you do it?” 

To say that “ Leslie was frightened and 
flustered,” is totally inadequate to express 
her condition. She felt for a,moment as if 
she nearly deserved hanging for high trea- 
son and certainly deserved a public flogging 
for wanton cruelty towards a beloved par- 
ent. Somehow, she contrived to ask: “ Tell 
me exactly what you want me to do ?” 

“Take the situation. Report to me as 
often as possible, everything you can hear or 
find out, bearing on this one matter; noth- 
ing else. When I send word you can leave, 
do so, but you may have to stay there 
three, four, or mayhap six months. Dur- 
ing this time, your mother will become 
one of my own family. Each week, in ad- 
dition to what Earthlinger pays you, a 
salary of thirty dollars a week, shall be 
banked for you. If you succeed in getting 
the information I want, there will be a 
bonus of a thousand dollars, you can take 
your mother abroad, and be the foreign and 
roving correspondent of this paper, at a per- 
manent salary of fifty dollars a week. Not 
a very bad offer for the only bit of actual 
reporting you will probably ever have to 
do, is it?”’ he asked. 

The dramatist, novelist, or playwright, 
who wakes up some fine morning to find 
himself famous, has had, at all events, 
some inkling of his coming greatness, 
hours, if not days, before the supreme 
moment. That the book or play he wrote 
might succeed, was ever possible with him. 
The suddenness of this offer to poor 
Leslie—the word poor is used advised- 
ly—was equalled only by the highway- 
man’s alternative “your money or your 
life.” In the mind of Leslie, it caused 
confusion. Nevertheless, she managed to 
stammer out : 

“ How long can I have to think this 
over?” 

“ Go into the outer office, take five min- 
utes to think it over—well, take ten if you 
must—then come back and let the answer 
be in one word—yes, or no,” said the great 
editor. 
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Leslie went into the outer office, me- 
chanically taking out her watch and mark- 
ing the starting point of the ten minutes 
with her thumb-nail. 

Was her father right? Was her honor 
really in peril, after all? To accomplish a 
great good, was not a little wrong permis- 
sible. Did not the ends to be secured 
justify the use of such means to attain 
them? Was not her mother’s life of more 
importance than a notion—even though it 
were that of her own dear father? He 
might not have been right. Thus she 
reasoned with herself. ‘Time was racing 
along meanwhile. And, during many of 
these precious minutes, one sentence 
seemed to be rankling in her brain, as it 
were. It was composed of the words 
spoken by the doctor: “That's all you 
have to do.” 

The time given her for consideration by 
the great editor was not quite up when the 
little scribe shut the case of her watch 
with a snap and walked, blushing but res- 
olute, into Mr. Lewins’ room. He looked 
up as she entered. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” she said. 

* % * * 

Leslie had been an inmate of the Earth- 
linger household nearly two months. The 
multimillionaire’s twins, Amy and Susy, 
generally called Nip and Tuck, by Papa, 
were her special charge. A sweeter or more 
quaint pair of little girls were certainly not 
to be found on the whole gigantic Ameri- 
can continent. They were so perfectly 
natural, so entirely unspoiled, so supreme- 
ly loving and lovable. Leslie’s affection 
for children was strong, and she revelled 
in this, her first chance to develop it in 
woman’s natural direction, the tending and 
nurturing of two such lovely girls. Amy 
and Susy had taken to Leslie, instantly. 
The little creatures loved and trusted the 
gentle brown-eyed governess. Whom the 
twins loved, the parents loved. At first, 
Leslie had felt all the shame and terror of 
the spy and informer who loathes the work 
in hand and also the dread of discovery. 
But as the days went by, she had become 
gradually absorbed in the pleasant pas- 
time of inventing games which, while they 
amused her little charges, constantly taught 
them something—for that was the only 
process of learning the twins that Mr. and 
Mrs. Earthlinger would tolerate. 
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character of the man of countless dollars, 
was a matter of infinite surprise to Leslie. 
He was as sympathetic, quiet, simple and 
unassuming, as a guileless country rector. 
There was no display in the house. Every 
conceivable comfort, but no gaudy finery. 
Nearly all the servants were women. It 
was an incontestable fact also, that all con- 
nected in any way with the household 
were entirely devoted to the family, who 
sought to win regard by being thought- 
fully considerate and undeviatingly kind. 

The “help” were well paid and almost 
extravagantly cared for. Not once during 
the time Leslie had been in the house, 
had business been more than briefly re- 
ferred to, either at meal times when Leslie 
was always present, she being treated en- 
tirely as one of the family, or during the 
pleasant evenings which parents, children 
and Leslie, shared together. They were 
nearly always at home. Mr. Earthlin- 
ger eschewed theatres, dinners, and public 
functions of all kinds. Occasionally, he 
and his wife visited the opera. As a last 
quasi-necessary detail, it may be stated 
that Mr. Earthlinger was about forty-five 
years old, and his wife some seven years 
his junior. They had been married thir- 
teen years, and curiously enough, the much- 
loved twins were the sole fruit of their 
union. 

Every few days, Leslie had to do pen- 
ance to her feelings by writing a few lines 
to the great editor, advising him that she 
had no information—how she hated that 
word—to report. She nurtured a secret 
hope that there never would be any. If 
she stayed there six months without hear- 
ing anything, Mr. Lewins would of course 
order her to leave. In that event, while 
her cherished garment of personal self- 
respect would be left behind, the published 
success of a daring newspaper scheme, 
wherein her name would appear, would 
be avoided. It was in vain that she tried 
to convince herself she was saving her 
mother’s life. It might be at the cost, 
perhaps, of her own soul. The fact re- 
mained that she was disgraced; it was 
only a choice between open shame and 
secret humiliation. What would happen 
if she ever found out anything? She dared 
not stop to think. 

* * 
It was Saturday. 


* * * 
The last day of the 
third month. Dinner was ready and wait- 
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ing. Mr. Earthlinger was late. Nearly 
half an hour after the usual time, he came 
in. 

“Why, Robert,” said Mrs. Earthlinger, 
merrily, “fancy you being late for din- 
ner!” 

“Tt is unusual, my dear. I'll tell you 
all about it, presently. If you'll excuse 
my dressing, Eff, we’ll go right in to the— 
er—refectory, for I fancy the Misses Nip 
and Tuck are quite anxious to ‘peck,’ 
eh?” Gathering “a twin in each arm, he 
marched out of the room, followed by Mrs. 
Earthlinger and Leslie. 

During the progress of the meal, the 
master of the house laughed and joked 
much as usual, save that every now and 
then he would seem a little preoccupied, 
as though in deep thought. When Leslie 
noticed this, she grew nervous and appre- 
hensive. Dinner at one end of the table 
for the elders, and tea at the other end of 
the table for the juniors, terminating, a 
move was made for the big drawing-room, 
where the evenings were passed. Hardly 
had they all settled down cozily, when a 
maid entered with a letter, which she 
handed to her master, waiting while he 
read it. The answer, after a pause during 


which he seemed to be thinking deeply, 


was : 

“ Say that I will come at once.” 

The girl left the room. “My dear,” 
said Mr. Earthlinger, “I shall have to run 
away and leave you for an hour or two.” 

“Indeed,” commented the wife, with a 
smile, “you must, must you? Well, of 
course if you must, why you must. You had 
better bring me in something lovely when 
you come back as a propitiatory offering, 
or I shall consider myself a much-neglected 
wife.” 

Mr. Earthlinger smiled, kissed his wife, 
and turning found himself a close prisoner 
in the hands of the twins, each of whom 
had possessed herself of a coat-tail, to 
which she clung. He was allowed to go, 
after promising to visit them both in their 
own apartment fora final good-night before 
he should himself retire. The evening 
dragged slowly along. The twins were 
always allowed to remain up till they were 
sleepy. The “Sandman” usually came 
between half-past eight and nine. On the 
present occasion, Leslie left her little 
charges soundly sleeping, at eight o’clock. 
She returned to the drawing-room and 


found Mrs. Earthlinger had fallen asleep, so 
propping herselfin a cosey curtained corner 
by the window, with a book, she prepared 
for an hour’s literary dissipation, but in 
twenty minutes, she too had unconsciously 
followed Mrs. Earthlinger’s example. And 
went to the land of Nod. 

She was awakened by the closing of a 
door, and the voice of Mr. Earthlinger, 
saying : 

“Well, my dear, that is the last bit of 
evening business I shall be occupied with 
for many a long day.” 

“Was it satisfactory, dear?” asked Mrs. 
Earthlinger. 

“Entirely so,” he answered. “I wrote 
to-night one of the largest checks on record, 
I fancy.” 

“ How much was it for, dear?” 

“ Thirty-two millions, five hundred thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“My gracious, what a sum! However 
did you manage to have such a big bal- 
ance as that ?” 

“Well, it’s on my own bank, you know. 
I was prepared to pay forty millions, if 
necessary to complete this deal, and have 
had the cash in readiness for days past. 
It’s through with and settled. I now con- 
trol the entire output of two articles of 
universal, of necessary consumption.” 

“Then you will soon be twice as rich as 
you are.” 

“ T hope so.” 

“T don’t think Ido. Tell me all about 
this, dear.” 

Leslie trembled with misery and fear; 
misery to think that an accident might 
force this long-expected information on 
her; terrified by fear lest she should be 
discovered. 

With succinct simplicity, Mr. Earthlinger 
explained to his wife how a great “trust” 
which had hitherto controlled a certain in- 
dustry, had felt the pressure of the hard 
times and in consequence had been in 
great straits for ready money. The di- 
rectors had applied to him for help. He 


offered to purchase, for cash, five-eighths ~ 


of the entire trust, which would give him 
control. The directors had struggled 
hard todo without him, fearing his com- 


mercial autocracy. The offer he had made’ 


was good till twelve o’clock, midnight. At 
five o’clock that afternoon they had not 
closed. He waited at the office till nearly 
six—that was why he was late for dinner. 
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No word came. He thought the deal was 
going to slip up, but the parties with whom 
he had been negotiating had sent for him 
after dinner, and the matter was adjusted. 

A number of interesting details were 
added, until Mrs. Earthlinger quite under- 
stood her husband’s scheme, from inception 
to execution. 

“My dear,” criticised the lady, “I al- 
most wish you hadn’t done this.” 

“Well, it isn’t done yet. The terms are 
agreed on. ‘They hold my certified check 
as security, but there are all sorts of agree- 
ments to be drawn up and documents to 
be signed, before the deal is consummated. 
It’s practically settled, but not actually 
done. The general public will get no 
wind of the matter till the legal transfer is 
made.” 

“ But, is there any doubt of all going 
right ?” she asked. 

“ None, unless there is treachery in the 
camp, or something leaks out, premature- 
ly,” he answered. 

Leslie winced as if she had been stung. 

“‘T almost wish you were not going to be 
any richer,” said Mrs. Earthlinger. “ You 
are too rich now. We don’t require so 
much money. What is the use of worrying 
to get it? Do you think it's quite right 
that one man should have so much more 
money than any one else?” 

“ That depends upon what is done with 
it. What would you think if I told you I 
had yet one ambition in life?” he asked. 

“T thought you had already reached the 
summit of every possible ambition.” 

“Not quite, wife. I wonder if I could 
make you understand,” he said. 

“Try me. I’m not very stupid,” she 
replied. 

“ This is not a question of cleverness, 
but sympathy,” said her husband. 

“Then, Robert, don’t you think I am 
sure to understand ?” the wife asked. 

There was a pause in the conversation. 
And then, the sound of a kiss. Leslie felt 
she comprehended perfectly why Mr. 
Earthlinger had embraced his wife just 
then. Supreme love and confidence existed 
between them. She crimsoned as she 
thought of the same room holding two 
such women as herself and Mrs. Earth- 
linger. Her reflections were interrupted 
by Mr. Earthlinger, saying to his wife: 

“There is a good deal of suffering in 
the world, Eff. Some are too rich; un- 


fortunately, many are infinitely too poor. 
Then again, some have brains, application, 
self-denial. Education and knowledge 
would straighten things out. Some phil- 
anthropic scheme—one meant to do good 
for the sake of doing good because it is 
right to do good—might succeed. ‘That 
would be the sort of thing to do. Yet 
even a scheme to do good requires money. 
Again, nearly everything which can benefit 
the masses of our people is antithetical to 
the views, the interests, of a few powerful 
units. And it meets with strong opposition. 
Corruption is rich, purity poor. My am- 
bition, dear, is to make purity rich. If'I 
was the richest plutocrat in the world, I 
could buy up dishonesty and burn it. 
Eff, I want to get money enough to be 
able to do-something for the common peo- 
ple of this big, beautiful country of ours.” 

Poor Leslie. In the light of what she 
had heard, what became of the great Mr. 
Lewins’ inducements, now ? 

“ That’s a worthy ambition, God knows, 
Robert, darling,” said his wife. ‘“ But how 
much would it take, dear?” she asked. 

“Hundreds of millions to make a big 
stir and set the scoundrels humming,” he 
said. “I’m watching things. I'll hit cor- 
ruption when I know I'm strong enough. 
It won’t do to scotch it. I must kill it.” 

There was a short silence. Then Mr. 
Earthlinger asked : 

“What has become of Miss Pearse to- 
night ?” 

“ T don’t know,” was Mrs. Earthlinger’s 
answer. “I believe I was _ half-asleep 
when you came in. She is probably up- 
stairs with the babies.” 

“Come up with me, Eff. I solemnly 
promised to visit the children in their own 
domains.”’ 

Leslie’s heart began to beat. They 
would go upstairs and notice that she was 
not there. What should she do? Con- 
science made her a coward. Her heart 
began to beat furiously, she trembled and 
then the book she had been reading 
slipped from her lap to the ground. The 
noise, insignificant in itself, sufficed to 
complete her terror, the blood surged up 
into her head, she was sick and faint— 
then came oblivion. 

When she opened her eyes, the curtains 
were drawn from her hiding-place, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Earthlinger were looking at 
her with amused faces. 
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“Did you fall asleep, too?” inquired 
Mrs. Earthlinger. 

Leslie looked from one to the other, 
unable to utter a word. 

“No need to ask that,” volunteered Mr. 
Earthlinger; “she doesn’t seem quite 
compos mentis yet.” 

Leslie felt that she must say something. 
“T wasn’t asleep—at least I heard you 
talking and—”’ 

“Did you hear all about Mr. Earth- 
linger’s big scheme then?” asked Mrs. 
Earthlinger. 

“T think so, some of it,” answered 
Leslie. 

“ We didn’t know you were here,” said 
Mrs. Earthlinger. The tone of voice was 
not quite friendly. “You will under- 
stand, of course, that everything Mr. 
Earthlinger said to me to-night is confi- 
dential and must on no account be alluded 
to, or spoken of, to any one,” she con- 
tinued. 

“When I came back into the room here, 
after seeing the babies to bed, you were 
asleep,” Leslie said. “I took a book, and 
fell asleep, too. I—” 

She paused, uncertain how to continue. 

Mr. Earthlinger broke in, saying : 

“That's all right, my dear. If Miss 
Pearse did hear all about the big scheme, 
it doesn’t matter. She would never dream 
of talking of our affairs outside the house. 
She is one of the family, one of us. She 
won't talk about our affairs in or out of 
the house.” Putting his hand kindly on 
his wife’s shoulder, he added, “ I knew her 
father’s record. What he was, she is.” 

* * * * * 

Sunday morning dawned. The light 
of God’s day begins to conquer the flar- 
ing arc-light inthe room. Leslie Pearse 
is seated at a table underneath the burn- 
ers. Her head is buried in her hands. 
Every now and then her whole framework 
seems shaken with a convulsive. sob. In 
front of her are a number of sheets of 
paper widely margined and covered with 
writing on one side only. It is her report 
for the great editor, 

Later in the day, towards ten o’clock, 
Leslie, ghastly pale, her brows contracted, 
her lips set, followed Mr. Earthlinger to 
the library, his own special room in the 
house, and knocked. 

“Come in,” he said, kindly. “ Want to 
see me quite privately, eh? Well, there. 


The door’s shut, there’s achair. Sit down. 
I’m ready to listen.” As he spoke, he 
seated himself at a desk, leaned his head 
on his hand, fixed a quiet, earnest look—a 
look that some few of the great money 
princes of the country were tolerably 
familiar with—on the slight girlish figure 
facing him. Leslie returned the look. Her 
big brown eyes were full of trouble, but she 
was evidently braced with strong deter- 
mination. 

“ Mr. Earthlinger, I want you, if you will, 
to listen to what I have to say, without in- 
terrupting me. I shall have to surprise and 
may perhaps give you pain, but it has got 
to be done.” She took a deep breath and 
then continued: “You believe I am an 
honorable girl. Iam not. You think of 
me only as the governess of Amy and 
Susy. I am a cheat, a spy, a newspaper 
reporter paid to live here and find out 
your business secrets.” 

The calm look that was bent upon her 
did not waver, the hand supporting the 
head nevertrembled. The nerve that had 
helped to make so many millions was not 
to be shaken by an ordinary, no, not even 
an extraordinary surprise such as_ this 
was. 

In the same steady, dull voice, Leslie 
continued her story. She told of her life 
since her father’s death, the mother’s ill- 
ness, the temptation that came to her, 
everything. She made no attempt to ex- 
cuse herself, but stated only the baid facts. 
The confession was complete. Her last 
and concluding words were: 

“Mr. Earthlinger, I tried last night to 
keep my word with Mr. Lewins; this for 
my sick mother’s sake; I couldn’t, because 
of my dead father.” 

In the most ordinary voice, Mr. Earth- 
linger asked: 

“Did you write the particulars last 
night ?” 

“Yes,” said Leslie. 

“ Where is the manuscript?” he asked. 

“Here. I brought it to give you,” 
she said. The great capitalist took the 
sheets of paper, laid them on his desk and 
commenced to read. Leslie sat motion- 
less, watching him. When the last sheet 
was turned from right to left, he said: 

“Exceedingly well written, clear and 
succinct. If I gave you this manuscript 
back, what would you do with it?” 

“ Burn it.” 
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“You are sorry for having so nearly 
betrayed yourself and—us?” 

“JT shall never forgive myself while I 
live.” 

“ Miss Pearse, I prefer deeds to words. 
Will you convince me of your regret?” 

“ Wiilingly.” 

“ Mr. Lewins will of course be at his of- 
fice to-night ?” said Mr. Earthlinger, ques- 
tioningly. 

“Yes,” answered Leslie. 

“ Wiil you take this copy down to him 
to-night at eight o’clock, show it him, say 
to him what you have said to me, and 
bring the copy back to me?” 

will.” 

“Come to me here at half-past seven, 
and you shall have the chance,” he said. 

* * * * 


“Mr. Lewins,” Leslie was saying, “I 
have overheard every word of this scheme 
of Mr. Earthlinger. The matter is prac- 
tically settled—” 

“Are the contracts signed yet?” asked 
Mr. Lewins, panting with eagerness. 

“ Not yet,” said Leslie. 

“Weareintime. You areaclever girl.” 

“T am not,” was the passionate retort. 
“T am a wicked, dishonorable girl. I 
confessed everything to Mr. Earthlinger 
this morning. I promised him I would 
show you the copy. Here itis. But I am 
going to take it back to him.” 

“Leslie Pearse, you can do nothing of 
the kind. You are in my pay, my servant. 
That copy belongs to me. Give it to me,” 
said Mr. Lewins. 

“It does not belong to you. I have 
taken no salary from you yet. The money 
you have put in the bank, you can take 
out again,” answered Leslie. 

Mr. Lewins rolled his blue pencil be- 
tween his moist palms, then said: 

“It will be the making of you, Leslie 
Pearse.” 

“It has been the breaking of me,” said 
the girl. “I shall never be the honest 
Leslie Pearse I was four months ago. 
Good-night, Mr. Lewins.” And Leslie 
started to go. 

“Wait. Leslie, I will give you tenthou- 
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sand dollars for that copy,” said the great 
editor. Suddenly he stopped, his finger 
tremblingly pointed towards the door. 

Leslie Pearse answered: 

“Mr. Lewins, you couldn’t have it for 
a hundred thousand.” 

Just then: 

“ Excuse my walking in unannounced ” 
—said a voice—and Mr. Earthlinger en- 
tered the office. “How do you do, Mr. 
Lewins? I took the liberty of coming to 
see if my little governess had the courage 
to recover her self-respect. There isn’t 
much doubt about the matter, is there? I 
won’t blame you, Mr. Lewins, for the means 
you employed to obtain information. Such 
processes are in vogue. It isa pity that 
custom should sanction them. ‘The ac- 
count was very well written, and quite cor- 
rect in every detail. Good-night. Come 
home with me, little girl. 
pleased with you.” 

* * * * 


It is a year later, and summer-time. 
A group of people are assembled in the 
grounds of a splendid country mansion. 
They comprise Mr. and Mrs. Earthlinger, 
Leslie, her mother, looking remarkably 
well, and the twins. Leslie, a little re- 
moved from the others, is gazing attentively 
at the splendid scenic panorama that con- 
stantly unfolds itself in front of her. 
Presently, the big brown eyes fill with tears. 
Mrs. Earthlinger watches her quietly. 
Soon, she steals up to Leslie, and puts her 
arms round her, saying: 

“Little scribbler, you must forget the 
past. It was a great temptation, but you 
didn’t give way to it.” 

Two sweet twin girls seeing mamma hug- 
ging Leslie, went and helped her. Then 
Mrs. Pearse went up and patted her daugh- 
ter on the shoulder. Soon, Mr. Earth- 
linger followed and planted his stick down 
with a bang, in front of her, saying: 

“Little scribbler, if you dare to fret 
again, I’ll stop the publication of your 
book !” 

And then Leslie’s face broke out into 
smiles. The tears, which had brimmed 
over, ran away and hid themselves. 
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THE COMING WOMAN, 


BY ADA HONORAH CAMPBELL. 


ad HE New Woman,” “The Coming 
Woman,” “The Fin de Siécle 
Woman,’ or whatever name you choose 
to give her, is attracting much attention. 
To be sure, women have always been the 
centre of attraction in their homes, but now 
that they are to be met in the broader walks 
of life, we ask, Will they always command 
the same reverential courtesy accorded in 
their sphere as mothers, wives and sisters ? 
Inch by inch, we might say, women have 
ventured out from the protecting shelter 
of their homes until to-day we find them 
employed in almost every branch of indus- 
try. There is a cause for this most re- 
markable change. Is it merely the press- 
ure of the struggle for a livelihood? Is it 
that woman has really been deprived of 
her rights and is determined to assert 
them? Or is it a desire on the part of 
the weaker vessels to show of what they 
are capable, if given a chance? Or are 
all these causes combined? Again, is the 
home in peril as the result of the change? 
Will “'The New Woman ”’ cease to plan for 
the comforts of husband, father or son? 
Will she cease to be the gentle-voiced 
sympathizer to whom man can pour out 
the little petty grievances of the day? 
The different avenues which hardly af- 
ford sufficient positions for the men eager- 
ly seeking some means of making a living 
were crowded before, and what will be the 
condition now that women have joined in 
the struggle for places and salaries? Where 
willthe men go? What willthey do? Food 
indeed for thought is this subject of “The 
New Woman” at the close of the nine- 
teenth century. She is no longer a timid 
and shrinking applicant for a chance in 


the field of business professions and in- 
dustry. When woman realized her capa- 
bility to establish herself by the side of 
man as doctor, lawyer, etc., like Eve after 
eating the forbidden fruit in the Garden 
of Eden, her eyes were opened and she 
flung aside the fetters which had held her 
inservitude. She fearlessly ventured upon 
the world self-reliant and independent, 
perfectly able and willing to fight her own 
way. If this dazzling, bewildering “ New 
Woman” shall only know how far to spread 
her wings, she may do a vast amount of 
good, not only for herself, but for human- 
ity in general. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that her head may become turned by 
her success, and that she will soar to too 
great a height, where she may find the at- 
mosphere utterly unsuited to her delicacy 
of mind and body, and, overcome by the 
shock, come tumbling down to dwell once 
more in her old familiar place,a sadder 
but a wiser woman. One step before an- 
other has always been the way of every 
undertaking in this world. Sometimes our 
next step will lift us up and onward ina. 
right direction. Sometimes, alas ! that next 
step will plunge us headlong in the wrong 
direction. Let us hope the next step to 
be taken by “The New Woman” may be 
in the right direction. Much good has al- 
ready resulted from the self-assertiveness. 
and self-dependence manifested by those 
who once submitted to be called the 
weaker vessels, and there can be no doubt 
that by judiciously using her privileges. 
“The New Woman” may yet accomplish 
conspicuous benefits for her own sex 
in particular and for society in gen- 
eral. 
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It is in no spirit of discouragement I 
venture to suggest that it still remains to 
be seen whether in attempting the réle of 
physician, lawyer or tradeswoman, “ The 
New Woman” will be a success. It isa 
bold step, that may result in a glorious vic- 
tory, if only a halt be called in this race for 
recognition as man’s equal before over- 
stepping the mark. Vastly more pleasing 
is the picture of our wide-awake and clever 
“New Woman” than the picture of an en- 
slaved member of a harem. Only, let the 
picture retain allits womanliness. Nothing 
grates upon our nerves so much as the 
presence of a woman who has thrown aside 
her womanly charms of voice and dress to 
appear in manner and looks like the: oppo- 
site sex. What will the women of the next 
generation be like? It is unpleasant to 
think that perhaps she will be dressed in 
bloomers, a cutaway coat, shirt-front and 
tie, like a man, have her hair cut short and 
wear spectacles. In New York City alone 
thousands of women are to-day rubbing 
elbows with men in shops and offices; 
many, through force of circumstances, 
brave, noble toilers, but a great number, of 
their own choice, preferring to jostle with 


the men in their daily occupations rather 
than remain at home. Are they aiming to 
be “The Coming Woman”? And can the 
preference be justified when there is no 
necessity to compel it? Is “choosing 
a vocation,” that high-sounding phrase, 
which seems to hold so much for many a 
woman, going to make a desirable “ New 
Woman”? Yes, when by so doing she 
will lessen the burden of a too heavily 
bowed down bread-winner in the person 
of father orhusband. No, when the choice 
causes woman to neglect her home. The 
aim and object of the true “ New Woman” 
is to benefit her more unfortunate sisters, 
to elevate her sex and to be a real help- 
mate to man. Let her see that she does 
not waste her sweetness and discard her 
womanliness to become a_ loud-voiced, 
opinionative horror. 

The caricaturist and the wit are finding 
ample material in “The New Woman” to 
furnish them many laughable ideas, but 
let them take warning lest this clever 
woman outdistance man in the future and 
thus turn the laugh on those who now find 
cause for merriment. “ He (or she) who 
laughs last laughs best.” 


BEYOND THE MIST OF YEARS 


BY EMMA C. LINSTROM. 


A CITY fair to mortal eyes 
In marvellous outline rears, 
Reflecting back unclouded skies 
Beyond the mist of years. 


The light that tints each spire and dome 
No eve of darkness fears ; 

’ Tis sunshine ever in that home 
Beyond the mist of years. 


No sentinel treads his measured round, 
No prison grim appears, 

And war and crime have ceased to wound 
Beyond the mist of years. 


For grace divine with heavenly beam 
Has dried the fount of tears, 

And peace and love are all supreme 
Beyond the mist of years. 
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MISS EXTRA-TURN. 


BY W. PETT RIDGE. 


(Copyright, 1895, by the author.) 


is a pause of a few minutes 


after the infant Charles Godfrey has 
finally closed his tiny Gibus against his 
small shirt-front, and bowed himself off. 
The crowded, smoking, talking hall resents 
the pause. Two performances a night are 
given at Barling’s, and the twopenny gal- 
lery knows that as this (the first) must 
close at 9.15, every moment is golden. The 
twopenny gallery whistles the Hoxton 
signal; it throws nutshells; it satirizes the 
ted and blue curtain; it reproaches the 
management bitterly. 

“Pull up the blind, mister. 
wot you’re a-doin’ of.” 

“ Dowike up there. You're snorin’ some- 
thing friful.” 

“ Ply the gime, ply the gime.” (This as 
though it were a slow match of football.) 

The attendant, in brass-buttoned frock- 
coat, demands silence. When he obtains 
it, a shrill treble in the front row speaks an 
encouraging word. 

“Don’t you ’urry, mister. 
night will do.” 

On the o.Pp. side a small board projects 
itself, and the hall groans as it reads : 

“EXTRA-TURN.” 

“Thenks.” The voice belongs to Shrill 
Treble, and speaks bitterly. “ Thenks. 
I’ve ’ad some.” 

The curtain goes up, and a back cloth is 
let down. Back cloth presents a rather 
noble mansion, with gravel paths encircling 
a flower-pot of amazing richness of color, 
and a waterfall and a rustic bridge, and a 
youthful pair, arm in arm, looking into 
each other’s eyes with much tenderness. 
The gallery says to the painted couple, 
“Norty! norty!” and settles down into 
something like quietude. A bell rings. 
The conductor of the band (of four) simul- 
taneously bobs to his colleagues, draws 


Let’s see 


To-morrer 


bow across his violin, and stamps one foot. 
A confused prelude. It is played again, 
and at its fourth bar there hurries on the 
stage, with a flattering suggestion of hav- 
ing been running a long way, in order not 
to keep us waiting— 

“ Brivo!” 

It is Miss Extra-Turn. Miss Extra-Turn, 
a thin young lady in pale blue, somewhat 
flat as to figure, and with bare arms just a 
little angular and red at the elbows, but 
with a smile that atones for all. The hall 
revives at the sight of the smile. Miss 
Extra-Turn inclines her head genially, 
and coughs in a ladylike manner under 
cover of a blue-gloved hand. Then she 
sings: * 

‘“*You may talk of England’s greatness in the 
brave old days of yore, 

When Lord Nelsin fought, and Wellinton also; 
And no doubt their ’earts were true, boys— 

staunch an’ true onto the core— 

— they sallied forth to meet the foreign 

oe. 
But—” 

(Now with much decision, as one who is 
forced, against her inclination, to speak 
her mind.) 

‘But I think that our brave soldiers and our 
silors nowadays 

Are just as good as ever in a fight; 

For our gallant tars will show ’em that Britan- 
nia rules the waves, 

And our soldier boys will al! defend the right.” 

Miss Extra-Turn commendably spares 
no effort to make her argument clear. She 
has set out obviously to administer a sting- 
ing reproof to the pessimistic school, and 
she means to do it effectually. When she 
says “soldier,” she stands upright, and 
puts her hands down straight at the sides 
of her pale-blue skirt. When she says 
“ hearts,” she slaps herself quite hard above 
the pale-blue bodice. When she says “ sal- 
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lied,” she starts so threateningly towards 
the conductor that he dodges back, under 
the impression that his life is in peril. And 
when she says “de-fend the right,” she 
clasps her hands, and looks upward rev- 
erently, and, the notes being high, makes 
a wry face. Ina general way, Miss Extra- 
Turn speaks the words accompanying high 
notes, and thus evades exertion. The words 
“ Defend the right ” are, however, shrieked 
with a fine recklessness. 

“’Old ’im! ’old ’im! ’old ’#m/” 

It is Shrill Treble’s interjection. He 
makes the suggestion as though Miss Extra- 
Turn’s voice were a runaway horse. 

“ Don’t let me ketch you again,” begs the 


attendant. ’Cos if I do—” 
“JW look awfter that,” answers Shrill 
Treble. 


Three verses. At the end of each a 
chorus so easy to secure, that at the last 
Miss Extra-Turn is relieved from the 
necessity of either singing it or speaking 
it. The hall chants it loudly, what time 
Miss Extra-Turn slaps herself, and hugs 
herself, and sallies forth to meet the foreign 
foe. As the end nears, she bunches up 
her pale-blue skirt, and backs to the exit. 


‘“‘Boys that are so ready, faithful, true, and 
steady ; i 
For England is good old England still.” 


Much enthusiasm. The gallery stamps; 
the front row kicks at the boarding. She 
returns immediately, and, with beaming 
countenance, sends kisses to the enthusi- 
astic gallery. Shrill Treble leans over 
and speaks in tones of languorous love : 

“Oh, you cough-drop!” 

“T shall ev to out you,” says the at- 
tendant, sadly, “ I know I shall afore you’ve 
done.” 

The interval seems long without Miss 
Extra-Turn, but it is in effect but two 
minutes. Then the ring. Swift symphony. 
Comes Miss Extra-Turn; this time in yel- 
low with a bunch of imitation roses at her 
breast. 

“ Si-lence there, if you please.” 

The hall is hushed. 

“JT don’t like them flahrs,’” remarks 
Shrill Treble. 

“And I don’t like you,” says the at- 
tendant, definitely, “ and if you don’t—”’ 

“ Si-lence there,” requests Shrill Treble. 

It was a song of the order dramatic. 


‘* See a pore boy at his crossing, 
Working ’ard to get his bread, 
Everybody looks down on him, 
Both his parents dear are dead. 
Suddenly——” 
(Footlights down. A green, ghostly light 
is flashed on Miss Extra-Turn. She raises 
her hands in attitude of horror, and speaks 
impressively.) 
“* Suddenly a ’orse comes bolting, 
Carriage with the Lady Kate, 
See the pore boy flies ws 


(Pause with much dodging of head, as 
she peers into the auditorium; then tri- 
umphantly :) 


‘‘—_he 'olds ’im, 
Saves my lady——” 
(Green light off. Miss Extra-Turn smiles 
with great relief.) 
‘‘—from her fate.” 


If this song has a fault (and even minor 
poets of the music hall are not perfect), it 
is that it possesses no chorus. ‘This is 
why, despite the fact that each verse con- 
tains a separate agony and different colored 
lime-light; despite, too, the fact that Miss 
Extra-Turn gets quite hoarse with excite- 
ment, there is less applause. When she 
goes off there is no recall, and consequent- 
ly no envoy of kisses to the gallery. 

“What ev 7 don?” demands Shrill 
Treble. He draws one arm across his 
eyes with much show of feeling, “ She no 
longer loves me. She no longer loves me.” 

Shrill Treble’s extourage is amused, but 
the attendant somehow does not seem to 
perceive the humor of the remark. 

“For two pins,” says the attendant, 
threateningly, “for just about two pins I’d 
chuck you.” 

“He’s got the needle,” explains Shrill 


Treble to his friends (but he explains it. 


warily, in a quieter tone), “and nah he 
wants pins.” 
Prelude. Miss Extra-Turn once more. 
Short skirts this time, indicative of in- 
creased gayety of manner and a less pro- 
found attention to the problems of life. 
She wears a big straw hat, and bites one 
end of a belaced handkerchief to show 
how artless she is. It is a merry air. 
‘‘T am the shyest girl on earth, 
I couldn’t say be to a goose, 
I’ve been quite like it from me birth, 
I never——” 
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It seems that dancing is not Miss Extra- 
Turu’s forte. She sways gently to and fro, 
but it is only a movement, and there is no 
excuse for Shrill Treble’s prompt request 
of “Over, o-ver.”” Nothing, it is clear, is 
further from her thoughts than a somer- 
sault. 


“‘Shy, shy, dreadfully shy, 
can’t help it reely; 
Oh my, don’t wink your eye, 
I’m such a little seely.” 


The gallery likes the chorus very much. 
It shouts it with amazing enthusiasm ; at 
the third line of the refrain it winks as one 
man. When Miss Extra-Turn bows her- 
self finally off, there is much uproar. 


Above it all the voice of Shrill Treble in- 
sistently as one armed with authority : 

“’Ornpipe, ’ornpipe.” 

The attendant comes heavily down the 
gangway. He taps Shrill Treble on the 
shoulder. 

“ You're a bit too funny,” says the at- 
tendant, critically. “Shunt.” 

And takes his shoulder. Shrill Treble, re- 
signing himself to the inevitable with excel- 
lent tact, affects to take from his pocket a 
non-existent watch of surpassing value. 

“Grite ’eavens!” He is much aston- 
ished at the hour. “I must be off. Noin 
o’clock, and I promised to met her at the 
stige door at free minutes to. So long, 
you swells.” 


MY BOY IS GONF 


BY MRS. LOUISE J. STRONG. 


MY boy is gone! The house is very still. 
The summer breeze creeps through 
the empty hall. 
Old Rover wanders vaguely down the hill, 
Mutely expectant of his master’s call. 
Ah, Rover, you and I will wait in 
vain; 
We shall not hear that merry shout 
again 


The kitchen clock ticks out the lonely 
hours, 
And, undisturbed, puss slumbers in the 
sun; 


_.No heedless feet are racing through the 


flowers, 
As oft and oft his careless feet have 
done. 
Alas! my little boy with dancing feet 
Will nevermore come flying down the 
street. 


How long the day! How cruel long the day 
That once sped by as if on fleetest wing; 
The while I watched him in his happy 
play, 
And smiled to hear his childish carol ring. 
Dead silence now; dead silence every- 
where, 
And naught for me but heavy, dark 
despair. 


This morn I found, behind the closet door, 
His tattered cap, a ball, a cherished 
game. 
I caught them to my heart, and o’er and 
o’er, 
With broken sobs, I called my darling’s 
name. 
Not all the wealth of all the land and 
sea 
Could buy that dear old ragged cap 
of me. 


They tell me it is wrong to grieve like this ; 
That I should look with hope and faith above; 
That he is happy in that realm of bliss, - 
And does not need my careful mother-love. 
’Tis kindly meant, they speak the best they know; 
But.oh! I cannot, yet, forget my woe. 
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THE POOR WIDOW’S PICTURE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF EMIL 


| or widow Pelegrino had just been 
dispossessed, and all her belongings 
were to be sold at public auction. ~ 

The goods were heaped up on the door- 
step and the town-crier was calling loudly 
for purchasers. A few passers stopped, 
but they had hardly glanced at the poor 
collection when they continued their way, 
and even the beggars went by without a 
sigh of envy. 

At last the crier stopped to recover his 
breath, and after glancing up anc down 
the street, he said doubtfully: 

“T am afraid, Master Caverdone, you 
will get but little for your pains. ‘There 
‘seems to be no one in Rome poor enough 
to want these chattels. The whole lot will 
hardly bring three ducats.” 

“ Three?”’ repeated the person ad- 
dressed, a thin little old man, striking the 
ground furiously with his walking-stick as 
he spoke, “and the miserable woman 
owes me twelve ducats! Twelve,as I am 
a Christian, Jacobo. I had entire con- 
fidence in her husband; I supplied him 
with brushes and colors whenever he 
wanted them. How was I to know that 
he was going to die without paying me 
—the miserable dauber!—leaving me noth- 
ing but a heap of rubbish? I cannot sell 
tthe woman and her four babies.” 

“Hush!” said the crier, “she will hear 
you. It is not her fault that the fever 
carried him off.” 

“Attend to your business,” cried the old 
man in a sharp tone, and then he stood 
Jooking sullenly around him. At a little 
distance sat the widow Pelégrino, and 
whether because she had not heard her 
creditor’s reproaches, or because she was 
incapable of being affected by anything, 
there was not the slightest sign of resent- 
ment in her attitude or expression. On 
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her lap she held two young children, 
evidently twins, who were disputing with 
each other the possession of her dishev- 
elled locks; another child was rolling 
about at her feet, while the youngest was 
cooing to itself and playing with a wisp of 
straw pulled from its own cradle. The 
mother’s face was perfectly calm, express- 
ing the resignation or indifference of de- 
spair. 

Suddenly, some persons chanced to stop 
and look at the wares of which the crier 
was announcing the sale. 

Imitation rules the world of men as at- 
traction governs that of things. More 
passers joined the group, stopping merely 
because the others did, and in a few 
minutes there was a crowd. No one 
wanted to buy, but each seemed anxious 
to find out why the others stayed. 

Two gentlemen walking together found 
their way impeded by the throng, and one 
of them asked ina brusque tone, “ What 
is the matter here?” 

“Tf we were in my dearx Paris, my lord,” 
returned the other, “I would say it was 
probably a woman beating her husband, 
or a cat having its ears cut.” 

“Tt is even less than that, Sir French- 
man,” interposed a Jew who had over- 
heard the question and reply, “the house- 
hold effects of a poor painter who died 
last week are about to be sold by Master 
Caverdone.” 

“And who, may I ask, is he?” said the 
first speaker. 

“A merchant, who can furnish you with 
paints and brushes at reasonable prices, 
Mr. Englishman,” was the reply, upon 
which the Parisian exclaimed hastily: 

“You are too familiar. I would have 
you know that you are speaking to Lord 
Pembroke and Monsieur de Vivonne !” 
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The Jew’s face beamed as he listened. 

“Lord Pembroke, the great English art 
amateur! Iam so glad to meet you. I 
have some valuable works, by all the best 
Italian masters.” - 

“ What is your name?” asked his lord- 
ship. 

“ Terael.” 

“T have heard of you,” said the art 
lover; “you drive a hard bargain. Have 
you any Poussins?” 

“ Three, my lord.” 

“ What is youraddress?” The Jew gave 
it, and while Lord Pembroke was writing 
it down, the sale began. The first thing 
put up was the baby’s cradle. No bid was 
made and the Jew remarked lightly: 

“ Caverdone will hardly collect his dues.” 

“Ts the debt large?” 

“ Twelve ducats, my lord.” 

“ Has the widow no friends?” 

“Yes, but they are as poor as she.” 

“How will she manage to live?” said 
the Frenchman, and his friend replied 
carelessly: 

“Such people have few needs.” 

“They are fortunate, then,” exclaimed 
De Vivonne with a laugh; “for my part, I 
spend 300,000 francs a year, and yet I am 
in need of everything. I have been 
obliged to cut down my forests—it is very 
humiliating. If I were rich I would give 
the poor woman her twelve ducats, but 
cards have ruined me.” 

“And art ruins me,” said Lord Pem- 
broke with a sigh. “I have outrun my 
income again. A rascal in Rotterdam re- 
fuses 50,000 crowns for Poussin’s ‘Seven 
Sacraments’; I shall have to give him 
80,000, perhaps more.” 

The Jew listened eagerly, scenting a 
good customer. On the other side of the 
two capitalists stood a middle-aged man, 
plainly dressed in black, who had also 
overheard the strangers’ conversation. 

The auctioneer now held up a small old 
painting in a cheap shabby frame. 

“They have works of art, it seems!” 
said the Parisian with a mocking smile. 

“Probably a signboard left on the 
painter’s hands by some macaroni mer- 
chant,” said the lord. 

“ Six paoli!” cried the auctioneer. 

“ He'll never get it,” whispered the Jew, 
and there was a pause. 

“Three ducats,” said the man in black 
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suddenly, and a rustle of surprise swept 
through the crowd. 

“Who is the bidder?” asked Lord Pem- 
broke. 

“ Master Stella, the painter, one of our 
best authorities on art,” replied the Jew 
with a puzzled air. 

“Can it be of value?” asked his lord- 


ship, and De Vivonne answered gayly, 


“Why not? Have we not heard of many 
such instances ?” 

“ Three ducats, three ducats !”’ said the 
auctioneer; “who says four?” 

“Four!” said the Jew. 

“ Five!” said the painter. 

“Ten!” said the Jew. 

“Twelve !” 

“ Fifteen 

“ Twenty !” 

Amidst a buzz of excitement the Jew 
asked permission to examine the picture 
more closely. 

“Tt is useless,” said Master Stella, “ for 
I bid twenty-five.” 

The English lord now stepped forward 
saying: 

“ Fifty.” 

The painter exclaimed hurriedly: 

“Tt is not worth it, my lord.” 

“No?” returned the other coolly, then 
looking at the auctioneer, he added: 

“A hundred ducats, and that settles it.” 
Every eye was on the nobleman. Caver- 
done beamed as he wiped his spectacles, 
and the widow clasped her hands in an 
ecstasy of joy. 

Lord Pembroke paid down the money, 
then said to Master Stella in a bantering 
tone: 

“You did not expect this result, did you, 
my friend?” 

“Well, I hoped for it,” was the reply. 
“The picture is not worth the six paoli at 
which it was put up.” 

The Frenchman burst out laughing, and 
his friend said sternly, “What do you 
mean, Master Stella?” 

“That my object was to force you to 
perform a good deed; but if you insist, I 
will refund the hundred ducats and take 
the picture and the merit of the charity.” 

“Wellsaid,” put inthe Frenchman. “I 
will share the merit with you; here is a 
full purse for the widow.” 

“And I shall keep the picture,” said his 
lordship quietly. 
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TALES OF THE GOLD HUNTERS. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH SENATOR WILLIAM M. 


STEWART. 


REPORTED BY EDWARD HILDANE. 


cy sunny day in May, 1850, team- 

sters setting out from the new town 
of Marysville, California, for the mining 
‘camps in the mountains, found a young 
man lying sick and helpless under a tree 
by the riverside. He was very ill of fever, 
but begged them to lift him onto their 
wagon and carry him with them to the 
mines. When they had gone some dis- 
tance into the mountains, they came to a 
spring by the roadside, and here the inva- 
lid, wearied by the jolting of the wagon, 
asked to be put down. The teamsters 
made him a bed of leaves, gave him a 
gourd attached to a forked stick, with 
which to dip the water from the spring, 
and then went away, leaving him to his 
fate and little expecting to again see him 
alive. But the young man did not die. 
Although for two weeks he lay helpless in 
the open, fed by chance passers-by, in the 
end his splendid constitution conquered 
disease, and he lived to become in turn 
miner, prospector, lawyer, lawmaker and 
State-builder. His name was William Mor- 
ris Stewart, and to-day, nine out of ten, if 
called to make choice, would doubtless 
name him, with his giant stature, his ruddy, 
resolute face, windowed by a beard of 
patriarchal length and whiteness, and the 
abounding energy he has carried with him 
into old age, the most picturesque member 
of the Federal Senate. It was by appoint- 
ment that he received me in the library of 
his pleasant Washington home one after- 
noon not long ago and gave me these 
chapters from his stirring and adventurous 
career. It should be added that what fol- 


lows has been revised and corrected by 
‘him. 


“TI was born,” said he, “of Scotch an- 
cestry in Wayne County, New York, in 
1827, and from the time I was thirteen 
have paddled my own canoe, never having 
had any assistance. When I was about 
six years of age my father lost all his prop- 
erty and moved to Trumbull County, Ohio. 
Our family being a large one my time 
was needed on the farm, and I had small 
opportunity to attend school. When I was 
thirteen a neighbor offered me $8 a month 
to work for him, and in this way I earned 
the money to attend the academy at Farm- 
ington the following winter. I worked 
again the next summer, attended the acad- 
emy a second winter, and then became 
master of a country school at Hampden, 
Ohio. After this I taught mathematics at 
the Union school at Lyons, N. Y., and in 
the fall of 1848, with what I had saved, I 
was able to enter Yale College. However, I 
did not stay there long, but caught the gold 
fever, and late in 1849 started for Cali- 
fornia by way of the Isthmus, reaching 
San Francisco in April, 1850. The spot 
where I landed is now half a mile inland 
from the water front of the city, which 
was then a straggling village of tents and 
wooden shanties, with here and there an 
adobe structure telling of Mexican oc- 
cupation. The population was a motley 
collection of many races, and gambling, 
carried on in a dozen of the largest tents, 
appeared to be the occupation of the great- 
er number.” 

“What did you do after reaching San 
Francisco?” 

“ Well, I had less than $10 in my pocket 
when I landed, and, as this would not 
carry me to the mines, I had to go to 
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work. Near Sacramento I meta man who 
wanted his hay mowed, and he paid me 
$r1o a day for doing it. After working 
five days I was stricken with Panama 
fever, and, rather than go to the hospital, 
where they were dying like sheep, took 
the steamboat to Marysville. Upon reach- 
ing that place, some men who were going 
to the mines at Nevada City loaded me 
onto their wagon and took me with them. 
When the fever left me I went to work at 
once, and with a borrowed cradle, used to 
rock the gravel and save the gold, cleared 
up several dollars the first day. I was 
without tools or money, but some miners 
sold me a worn-out pick for a dollar and 
told me there was a man onthe outskirts of 
the camp—a doctor who kept a hospital 
—who owned an old shovel I might buy 
cheap. I went to see this man, and he 
finally agreed to sell me the shovel for $2. 
While we were talking I heard groans 
coming from a small shanty near by and 
asked the cause. He told me they came 
from the patients in his hospital, and add- 
ed, in response to a question, that he made 
a great deal of money by it. I went up to 
the shanty, pulled back the canvas door 
and looked inside. An intolerable stench 
came forth and the ground was covered 
with men groaning in their death agon’es. 
After that I had no cause to wonder how 
the rascal made his money. He took 
these poor fellows, most of whom had 
money and tools, into his hospital, let them 
die unattended, and then appropriated their 
effects. I returned to the camp and told 
the miners what I had seen. They went 
back with me, but the quack had received 
warning of our coming and disappeared. 
We never saw him again, but we found a 
graveyard just outside his hut in which 
from thirty to forty men were buried. 
This was my introduction to the mining 
world.” 

“And you found this new world a re- 
markable one, did you not, Senator?” 

“Tt was, indeed. I doubt if the life of 
which I now became a part has ever had 
its like in any part of the globe. It was 
as free as the wind and for the moment 
every man was a law unto himself. There 


was no regularly constituted authority, and 
all disputes were settled by arbitration. 
But at first there was little lawlessness, 
for the pioneer miners were a splendid 
body of men, the very best blood and 
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sinew of the East, plucky, resourcefui, and 
with a keen sense of justice to which friend 
or stranger seldom had to appeal in vain, 
and there are few of them who, if still liv- 
ing, do not cherish pleasing memories of 
those early days. The miner’s home was 
a tent or floorless shanty, and he slept on 
a blanket-covered bed of leaves, while his 
cooking utensils, food and clothes were of 
the simplest nature. Two miners usually 
worked together, one shovelling the earth 
into the cradle, while his partner dipped 
water into it with one hand and rocked it 
with the other. At night the day’s yield 
of gold was carried to camp, dried over 
the fire and deposited in the partnership 
urse. 

“ Most of the miners had left their wives, 
sisters and sweethearts behind them in the 
East, and at first women were rarely seen 
in the camps. I shall never forget ’—this 
with a laugh—“the arrival of the first 
woman at Nevada City. One afternoon 
an emigrant wagon, its long journey across 
the plains just ended, was descried trun- 
dling slowly into camp, and the miner who 
reported its appearance said he had seen 
a woman sitting by the driver when it first 
hove into sight. Down went picks and 
shovels and all hands swarmed up the 
hillside, but the woman had disappeared 
behind the canvas cover of the wagon. 
After work was done for the day, the miners 
talked the matter over at length, and the 
more they talked the more they felt they 
must havea glimpse ofthe woman. Finally 
some one suggested a purse and a visit to 
the newcomers, who had halted for the 
night on the outskirts of the camp. The 
proposition met with prompt and hearty 
approval and was at once carried into 
effect. When the last miner had chipped 
in his mite there was $3000 in gold-dust in 
the hat which did duty as a contribution- 
box, and then we all formed in line and 
started for the wagon. 

“Having been selected as spokesman, | 
walked at the head of the procession and 
carried the bag of gold-dust. As wecame 
in sight of the little camp there was a 
flutter of drapery at the door of an impro- 
vised tent. In a hand-turn the flap was 
hastily closed, and, as we drew nearer, we 
saw only the man of the outfit, and he gazed 
somewhat anxiously at our imposing array. 
The boys formed a ring, and, advancing to 
the centre, I told the stranger we meant. 
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no harm to him or his, but it had been a 
long time since most of us had seen a 
woman, and, aeeming the present occasion 
worthy of recognition, we had made up a 


hurt you. They have got something for 
you.’ ‘The next instant he reappeared 
in the open leading a frightened woman 
by the hand. I handed over the bag with 
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purse which I had been delegated to pre- 
sent to the lady. The man heard me out 
in silence, but with increasing surprise 
and pleasure visible in his face. When I 
finished and held up the bag, he turned 
without a word, and darted into the tent. 
‘Sal,’ we heard him say, ‘come out and 
show yourself. The boys don’t mean to 


the best bow I could muster; the wom- 
ah, grinning her acknowledgments, again 
hurried into the tent, and the affair was 
over, but it formed an unfailing subject 
forcamp-fire gossip for many a day there- 
after. 

“ At first,’ Senator Stewart went on, 
“little attention was paid to the size of 
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claims, the miner taking all the ground he 
desired, but a change soon came, and, in 
the end, holdings were limited to a certain 
size, say a plot 15 to 18 feet square, and 
their ownership often gave rise to fierce 
disputes. At the outset I worked as a 
miner in the part of Nevada City known as 
Coyote Hill, so called, because, after the 
fashion of the coyote, the miners had sunk 
their shafts to the gravel edge, 30 to 150 
feet below the surface. An Irishman who 
had located a claim on the hill left it to go 
to another camp, and I took possession of 
the piece of ground he had abandoned, 
and went to work upon it. However, he re- 
turned next day, and, saying I was on his 
property, ordered me to leave. I refused, 
telling him that if I had not taken up the 
claim some other man would have done 
so, but offered to submit the matter to ar- 
bitration, as was the custom. Heanswered 
with an oath, and, rushing upon me, at- 
tempted to throw me over the cliff. I 
was still weak from my long illness, but I 
caught him by the legs as he came up, and 
together we rolled to the bottom of the 
ledge, fifteen or twenty feet below. He 
was on his back, and I had him by the 
throat when we struck the bottom. *Those 
working near gathered about us to see the 
fight. To let go I knew meant death, and 
so I held on to my antagonist’s throat with 
one hand, and with the other hammered 
him with all the strength at my command, 
at the same time ordering him to give a 
truthful account of the facts that had led 
to our quarrel. - He had no choice but to 
do as I commanded. Other witnesses con- 
firmed my side of the case, and I then 
asked him if, provided I did not kill him, 
he would go away and leave mealone. He 
agreed to do so and I let him go. How- 
ever, word came to me next day that the 
Irishman was going about the camp say- 
ing that I was only a broken-down boy, 
and that he could have whipped me had 
not pity prompted him to let me go. I 
hunted him up forthwith and made him 
admit before a crowd that I had whipped 
himina fair and square fight. ‘The miners 
all said I had grit, and in this way I made 
my second point with them. 

“JT had made the acquaintance of a 
young man named Merrick, a former med- 
ical student, who had left the East after 
losing, through the opposition of her par- 
ents, a sweetheart, whom he wished to 


marry. Two men were required to prop- 
erly work the claim I had secured, one to 
load the earth and the other to pull it to 
the top of the shaft. As Merrick was a 
good fellow, I made him an offer to be- 
come my partner, which he accepted, and 
in the following three months we took 
out about $8000 apiece. It was the cus- 
tom of the miners to stop work when No- 
vember came around for fear, by reason of 
the fall floods, the water would come into 
their shafts and drown them. There was 
a quantity of more exposed gravel not far 
from where we had been at work during 
the summer, and I called a meeting and 
proposed that we should put our money 
together, apply water in a scientific way, 
and wash the gold from the ledge I had 
in mind. But the others declined to goin, 
and the scheme fell to the ground.. Later, 
millions were taken from the ledge in the 
very manner I had proposed.” 

“What was your next move, Sena- 
tor?” 

“JT went on a prospecting tour in the 
mountains. ‘To prospect was to find a 
spot that looked favorable and make an ex- 
amination of it. Unrest, you may know, was 
the early miner's besetting sin. His claim 
might be paying him an ounce a day in 
fine gold, but he was always interested in 
some reported diggings at a distance, 
where the product was in lumps, and he 
was forever seeking betterfortune. Good 
claims were often sacrificed by their own- 
ers to this passion for prospecting, yet it 
led in a brief period to the discovery of 
gold from the southern end of the San Joa- 
quin valley to the northern end of the 
State. On the trip in question! had fora 
companion a nephew of Ethan Allen, and 
we encountered some rough experiences. 
We had barely begun prospecting when 
the winter snows came on and shut us 
into the mountains. We could not escape, 
nor could we get water, and, as a conse- 
quence, came near dying of starvation. In 
the end, however, we managed to escape 
and made our way back to Nevada City. 
I had some money still remaining from my 
summer’s clean-up, and, as pork was then 
scarce in Nevada City, I proposed to a 
man named Pettibone that we should go 
down to San José, buy a drove of hogs, 
and bring them to the camp. We went to 
San Jose, bought the hogs, drove them to 
the steamer, put them on board, and then 
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drove them from Marysville to the camp, 
making several thousand dollars by the 
venture. 

« After this I went up tothe Middle Yu- 
bas, where prospecting was in progress and 
some gold had been found. Grizzly and 
Bloody gulches, the one debouching onthe 
new camp, and the other farther away in 
the mountains, were the sources of the 
gold supply, and it occurred to me that if 
the water from Bloody Run could be made 
to pass through Grizzly Gulch, a more 
profitable order of mining would result. 
With this object in mind, I went up into 
the mountains riding on a mule. If it had 
not been for this mule—a fine animal, by 
the way—my adventures would probably 
have ended then and there, for, when I 
had got well up into the mountains, and 
paused for a moment to admire the beauty 
of the scenery, an Indian sprang of a 
sudden from the brush, grabbed my mule’s 
bridle, and demanded tobacco. His ugly 
looks boded mischief, and when he re- 
fused to let go of the bridle, I gave him 
a lusty kick in the stomach, put the spurs 
to my mule, and pushed on up the slope. 
But the Indian had companions close at 
hand, and a moment later a flight of ar- 
rows fell around me. I tried to go back 
by turning the head of the run along 
which I was riding, but they cut off my 
retreat, and fired another volley of arrows 
at me. The only means of escape now 
open to me was to ride straight through 
the thick copse bordering the run. I 
turned the mule’s head into the underbrush, 
and rode, unaware of the danger ahead 
of me, right into a camp of a hundred Ind- 
ians. However, I dashed through the 
camp before they could stop me, and 
reached a gang of miners at work farther 
down the mountain. I told them what had 
happened to me, and that we had better 
drive the Indians away. They agreed 
with me, and we went about it in a tactical 
way, surrounded the Indians, and made 
them agree to leave that region. They 
had already killed a Frenchman, and later 
we found the bones of seven men they had 
surprised and murdered while prospecting. 
After this I carried out the work I had 
planned. I surveyed a route with a tri- 


angle of sticks and a plumb-bob, and we 
dug a ditch twenty miles long, through 
which the water ran from the run down 
I also put up a saw- 


into the diggings. 
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mill, and my several ventures netted me a 
comfortable fortune, $30,000 or more.” 

“ There was danger as well as hardship 
in the life of the pioneer miner, was there 
not, Senator?” 

“Yes, and I probably had to do with as 
much of it as any man now living. I have 
ever been most in my element when in the 
midst of lawless men, and I recall a time 
when I always went to my work with a 
pick in my hand and a revolver in my 
belt. It was easy in those days to offend, 
and the blow usually followed and often 
went before the word. Being of an active, 
aggressive nature, and having more money 
than some of my companions, with a dis- 
position at times to spend it freely, I 
naturally invited all the jealousies incident 
to a mixed mining community, and often I 
hourly expected some one to shoot me 
down without warning or challenge me to 
fight a duel. But, strange to say, though 
duels were frequent, I never took part in 
one. A man came to me one day and 
asked what I would do if I were chal- 
lenged to fight a duel. I knew what was 
coming and replied that I would kill the 
man who brought me the _ challenge. 
‘Would you kill a man for simply acting 
as a friend?’ he asked. I placed my 
hand on the revolver at my belt and look- 
ing him straight in the eye, said: 

“«Ves, sir, you can tell any one who is 
interested that the first man and every 
subsequent man who brings a challenge 
for a duel to me will die by my hands, and 
that if any one wants to bring a challenge 
to me he must come prepared to shoot 
and begin shooting as soon as he delivers 
his message.’ 

“The man retired without delivering 
the challenge he had brought mg, After 
it had become known that I would kill 
any man who brought me a challenge to 
fight a duel, I was told that one fellow in- 
tended to shoot me the first time we met 
if he could not himself arrange a meeting 
according to the code. One night I saw 
him standing on an opposite corner with 
his back towards me. I ran across the 
street and was upon him before he knew 
of my presence. 

“¢Vou scoundrel,’ said I, ‘I under- 
stand you have said you would kill me on 
sight,’ and with that I bore him to the 
ground, and hammered him with all the 
strength at my command, interjecting that 
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if he did not apologize and beg for mercy 


' I would beat the life out of him. In the 


end he apologized and assured me that 
he would not challenge or shoot me, 
and from that hour we were fast friends. 
Experience has taught me that the most 
blustering bully is always a coward at 
heart. Sam Brown, of Nevada, was a case 
in point. He was a born ruffian and 
murderer and until he ‘died with his 
boots on,’ killed and terrorized pretty 
much at his will I was once engaged as 
attorney for the plaintiffs in a suit over a 
disputed mining claim and Brown was 
hired as a witness for the defence. It was 
a clear case of claim-jumping. The jury 
had inspected the claim and testimony 
was being given for the plaintiffs when 
Brown burst into the court-room, drunk 
and spoiling for a fight. He had two re- 
volvers in his belt and the handle of a bowie- 
knife protruded from one of his boot- 
legs. I had never seen him before, but 
knew him ata glance. I had looked for 
his coming and was prepared for him. I 
cocked my pistol without drawing it, and, 
holding a finger against the trigger, eyed 
him steadily as he advanced into the room. 
When he reached its centre, I ordered 
him to take off his hat and sit down, add- 
ing that when he was wanted as a witness 
he would be called. He glowered at me 
savagely and his hand stole towards his 
hip, but something in my face told him 
that I knew the trick—a trick at which he 
was himself an adept—of firing through 
the pocket, and if need be would make 
quick use of it, and, pulling off his hat, he 
slunk into a seat. Thereafter I gave him 
no chance to surprise me, and his conduct 
during the remainder of the trial was that 
of a whipped cur. When the trial was 
ended and the jury had rendered a verdict 
in favor of my clients, Brown came forward 
and asked if I would shake hands. In an- 
swer I held out my hand. He pressed it 
warmly and never troubled me again. But 
his reputation as a desperado was never 
the same after that day. 

“ Lynch law, of course, prevailed in those 
days. It often taught a needed and salu- 
tary lesson, but found an innocent victim 
now and then. I never helped to hang a 
man, but aided in saving several who were 
in unjust danger of the halter. Riding into 
a camp to which business had called me 
one morning in the summer of 1854, I found 


preparations making for an execution. As 
I dismounted in front of the hotel, I sawa 
crowd of miners at a distance, and realized 
what was about to happen. Standing in 
front of the hotel was one Jack Watson, a 
Texan, whom I knew by sight. He was 
a small man, not weighing above 120 
pounds, but all grit and pluck. He was 
watching the mob, and his face showed 
anger and disgust. I asked the cause of 
the trouble, and Watson told me that the 
man about to be hung was a stranger, an 
Englishman who had come into camp and 
stopped there all night. Some money had 
been stolen from a guest at the hotel, and 
the stranger was to be hung for it, but the 
Texan said he did not believe he was 
guilty. I replied that if that was the case, 
somebody ought to interfere. Instantly 
Watson drew himself up to his full height, 
dropped his right hand on the hilt of the 
revolver in his belt, and studying me close- 
ly for a moment, asked if I would join him 
in an attempted rescue. I nodded, and a 
few moments later we were pushing our 
way into the midst of the excited mob. The 
noose was already being put in place, but 
the lynchers paused as we came up, and 
taking advantage of their surprise, I told 
them that the man might be innocent and 
that the matter had better be looked into 
with greater care. They demurred at first, 
but finally yielded, and without delay Judge 
Lynch’s court was reconvened. Witnesses 
were put on the stand, and I questioned 
them in turn. I asked if all the men who 
had slept at the hotel the night of the rob- 
bery were still in camp, and soon learned 
that one man had left camp on a mule early 
in the morning. ‘That man is the thief,’ 
said I, and this view of the case was 
promptly endorsed by those who half an 
hour before had been ready to hang the 
Englishman. A posse was despatched in 
pursuit of and speedily overtook the miss- 
ing man. Part of the stolen money was 
found on him, and he was brought back 
and hung. The Englishman was, of course, 
turned loose.” 

“What was the bravest act you ever saw 
performed in the mining camps, Senator ?” 
I asked. 

“Tt was done by my partner,” was the 
reply, ‘and I have never heard nor read of 
its equal. My partner wasa splendid spect- 
men of manhood, both physically and mor- 
ally, but he was fond of cards and given to 
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occasional sprees. When in his cups he 
was quarrelsome, and whenever he left me 
in drinking mood I always expected to 
hear of his death. One evening word came 
to me that he was drinking and gambling 
in one of the saloons of the camp. I hur- 
ried to the place and found him sitting at 
a table, much the worse for liquor. Op- 
posite sat a notorious ruffian who had killed 
several men. They had been quarrelling, 
and just as I entered the desperado drew 
his revolver, cocked it, and thrust it into 
the face of my friend. I sprang forward, 
and before the rascal could fire kicked the 
stool from under him. As he fell to the 
floor he pulled the trigger of his revolver. 
There was a flash, a loud report, and the 
bullet, passing through my partner’s hair, 
buried itself in the wall. I was upon him 
before he could fire again, and wresting 
his weapon from him, hurried my partner 
away. Maddened at the manner in which 
he had been robbed of his prey, the ruffian 
went about the camp for several days 
swearing he would shoot my partner on 
sight, and events showed that he meant to 
keep his word. A week or so later my 
partner and I were sitting one noonday 
near our claim, eating our dinner. En- 
gaged in earnest conversation, we gave no 
heed to what was passing around us, when 
of a sudden the man sprang in front of us 
with cocked revolver in hand, and facing 
my companion, declared with an oath that 
now he had him and was going to kill him. 
Our pistols were in our belts. These we 
had taken off because of the heat, and they 
were lying on the ground fifteen or twenty 
feet away. Our only weapons were those 
supplied by nature, and these were of no 
avail at such a moment. I looked down at 
the camp, but no.help could come from 
that quarter. Then I looked at my part- 
ner, and feeling that his time had come, 
my heart ached for him. Had I had a pis- 
tol in my hand, cocked and pointed at the 
ruffian, I doubt if I would have pulled the 
trigger; for to have done so would have cost 
my partner’s life. The man confronting us 
was a crack shot, used to fighting at close 
quarters, and I am confident would have 
blown the top of his victim’s head off even 
after a bullet had passed through his own 
brain or heart. A moment of deep silence 


followed the man’s unexpected coming. 
My partner looked him straight in the 
eye. 


I2I 


‘“*Not a muscle in his face moved, nor 
was there even the faintest quiver in his 
eyes. Never till my dying hour shall I 
forget the picture he presented at that mo- 
ment. The bosom of his flannel shirt was 
open, and his great breast bared to the 
sunlight. Without removing his gaze from 
the man’s face, he raised his hands to his 
breast and pulled still farther apart the open 
lapels of his shirt. Then, rising slowly to 
his feet, he shouted, and there were passion 
and earnestness, but no sign of fear in his 
voice: ‘Shoot, you scoundrel! Shoot, take 
my life, you villainand coward!’ Before 
this splendid embodiment of heroism the 
ruffian shrank and quailed. His face quiy- 
ered, and his eyes sought the ground. At 
last, after what seemed an age, he lowered 
his pistol, saying as he did so: ‘I cannot 
take the life of such a brave man. Here 
is my hand.’ The bloodhound had met his 
master, and fawned before him.” 

“ But to return to your own career as a 
miner, Senator.” 

“Well, it ended soon after the venture 
on the Middle Yubas of which I told you 
a while ago, and which brought me down 
to 1852. Having begun the study of the 
law inthe East, I was not slow in perceiving 
that a new era had opened, and that mining 
law was to be a great department. Ac- 
cordingly, in the spring of 1852 I entered 
the office of J. R. McConnell, who had 
come out from Illinois, and was then Dis- 
trict-Attorney at Nevada City. Six months 
later I was admitted to the bar, and formed 
a partnership with my preceptor. I suc- 
ceeded McConnell as District-Attorney, 
in December, 1852, and two years later 
was appointed Attorney-General of the 
State. The duties of the latter office called 
me frequently to San Francisco, and while 
there I formed a partnership with ex-Gov- 
ernor Foote, of Mississippi, whose daughter 
later became my wife. I had by this time 
made something of a reputation as a min- 
ing lawyer, and in the fall. of 1856 I 
removed to Downeyville, in Sierra County, 
where extensive mining litigation was in 
progress at the time. Business at once 
flowed in upon me, and since then I have 
been engaged in more and greater mining 
suits than any other lawyer who ever lived. 
In April, 1860, a few months after the 
Comstock lode was opened and quartz min- 
ing began, I became a resident of Nevada 
and was employed as counsel by all the 
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original locators of the lode. There at 
once arose a fierce dispute as to whether 
the claims extended the width of the lode 
or only a certain number of feet, and the 
litigation that ensued was of the vastest 
character. I contended that the claims 
reached the whole’ width of the lode. All 
the mines on the lode were involved, in- 
cluding the Gould and Curry, the Savage, 
Best and Belcher, the Ophir, the Chollar, 
the Consolidated Virginia, the Yellow 
Jacket and the Crown Point, and the fact 
that $600,000,000 were taken from them 
shows the importance of this contest. 

“The fight in the courts went on for 
years, but in the end we won the case. Ten 
million dollars were spent in this litigation, 
and between 1860 and 1864 I received in 
fees over $500,000. At the same time I 
engaged extensively in mining on my own 
account, and made and lost several for- 
tunes. I have continued down to the pres- 
ent time to take an active part in mining 
litigation, and can say, without boasting, 
that to a large extent I have framed the 
mining regulations and laws of this coun- 
try. At the same time, without any desire 
on my part, I was forced to take a consid- 
erable part in politics. I began as a Demo- 
crat, but became a Republican when that 
party was formed. Soon after I settled in 
Nevada the people asked me to help make 
a State constitution for them, and I did so. 
This constitution was not accepted by the 
people, but the Lincoln administration de- 
siring Nevada to come into the Union 
during the war period, it was made a State 
in 1864, and I was elected United States 
Senator. My first term in the Senate was 
purchased at a heavy personal loss—I lost 
$75,000 the first year I was in Washington 
by claims of mine being sacrificed in my 
absence—but I do not regret it, for as 
Senator I was able to prevent the passage 
of a bill providing for the sale of all the 
mineral lands of the country at public 
auction, a measure which would have con- 
centrated much of the mining property of 
the country into the hands of a few wealthy 
men. I remained in the Senate until 1875, 
when I was succeeded by Senator Sharon, 
and he in turn by Senator Fair. In 1887 
I returned to the Senate, and am now serv- 
ing my fourth term in that body. And 
now you have the ups and downs of my 
life until, somewhat against my will, I came 
into national political prominence.” 


COUNTRY. 


“Do you look, Senator,” I asked at the 
close of this interesting sketch of an ad- 
venturous career, “ for the finding of other 
El Dorados in the future ?”’ 

“No. In my opinion the gold hunters 
have seen their best days and the times of 
which I have been telling you are gone 
forever. There have been three periods 
of great gold discoveries in the world’s 
history, but we are nearing the end, and I 
do not look for any such deposits to be 
found in the future. In the first of these 
three periods the Jews and Pheenicians 
worked the rich placers of the Ural, the 
fabled Land of Ophir, with a product of 
which no exact knowledge has come down 
to us, but which must have been enormous. 
At the same time the ancient Egyptians 
were mining gold in Africa. During the 
second period of gold hunting the Romans 
worked the mines of Italy and Spain, and 
plundered the rest of the world. The 
third period covers the discoveries in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Australia, and with it, 
I believe, the finding of large deposits of 
gold came to an end. During the last 
thirty years gold hunters have ranged the 
whole world over, seeking new fields, and 
with meagre results. Gold hunting where 
there are large deposits does not call for 
close prospecting. The prospector takes 
the great rivers at the sea and follows 
them to their source. If there is gold 
above he will find traces below, and has 
only to ascend the river until he comes to 
the placers. Inthis way all the gold-fields 
have been found in recent times and all 
the great rivers have now been explored. 
It is true that Alaska and British Columbia 
have not as yet been thoroughly explored, 
but veteran miners have ascended the 
Fraser and other principal rivers far 
enough to make sure that large placers will 
not be found in that region. The same is 
true of South America, Australia and 
Africa. The free gold fields are about ex- 
hausted and I do not think others will be 
found to take their places. It is a curious 
fact that nearly one-half of the gold prod- 
uct of the present day comes from mines 
where the yellow metal is found in combi- 
nation with silver. Of course, in the aurif- 
erous deposits of the ante-pliocene rivers 
of California more gold awaits the miner 
than has as yet been produced in that 
State, but generations will be required to 
make this product available, and I look to 


THAT TANGLED CURL. 


see the output of gold gradually decrease 
from this time forward.” 

“Does the same view hold good as to 
the future of silver, Senator?” 

“We shall find and produce a great deal 
of silver in future, but I doubt if there will 
be any more bonanzas discovered. The 


Western country has not been thoroughly - 


prospected for silver, and it is, therefore, 
reasonable to expect that a great many 
more mines will be found and opened, but 
the silver mining of the future will be of a 
very different order. The returns will be 
smaller, but they will be sufficient to justify 
working, and, better still, the mines will 
give employment to a great many men. 
The mining of the future will be for -low- 
grade ores; will pay the wages of large 
numbers of men, and will make fair but 
not large returns on the invested capital of 
their owners. Many mines of this char- 
acter will be opened in Nevada and other 
mountain States, but we shall see no more 
Comstocks and but few Granite Mountains. 
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I repeat that the glorious days of ’50 in 
California and of ’60 in Nevada belong to 
a chapter of history on which the leaf has 
already been turned down.” 

“Senator,” said I in conclusion, “ what 
has been the influence of the Farther 
West on our national character?” 

“Good in every way,” was the prompt 
and earnest reply. ‘“ Men born and reared 
in the centres of population are, with few 
exceptions, narrow and _ short-sighted in 
their views. Their minds develop in 
grooves and they see no farther than the 
little world around them. The Eastern 
man who spends any length of time in the 
West finds when he returns to his old sur- 
roundings that a great change has been 
wrought in him. Perhaps without know- 
ing it, he has become liberalized in his 
views and gained a wider horizon. The 
broad, humane spirit that imbues and ani- 
mates the West will play no mean part in 
the settlement of the grave problems now 
pressing upon us.” 


THAT TANGLED CURL. 


BY ROY FARRELL GREENE 


|" might have been—but then no matter now, 

The years—yes, three decades—have passed between, 
And Time stills passions, this you'll sure allow; 

While months that pass are apt to shift the scene. 


*Tis but the irony of fate, 


Yet I retain this bit of tangled curl. 
I was a Yankee steeped in hate 
And she a deep-impassioned Southern girl. 


And yet there comes to me at times 

A vision of a dainty Southern maid; 
That night I stole between the lines— 

The time that “ Little Phil’ had planned a raid— 
Oft risking death or capture, prison-pen, 

That I might see her ’witching face once more, 
3ut why go back ?—All’s changed since then 

For that was in the spring of 64. 


Time’s changed, and changed us with it, I suppose, 
Bright angels, peaceful, point our Nation’s way, 

No more we speak of country’s friends or foes— 
By Jove! her hair must now be turned to gray, 


Does she remember yet ?—I swear it’s true 

These thoughts have stirred me—Where’s that curl? 
I was a Yankee clad in blue 

And she a sweet and Southern girl. 
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“SOME THIRTY YEARS AGO,” 


BY CAPTAIN JACK CRAWFORD. 


OME, mother, put your knittin’ down— 
you've done enough to-night; 
It isn’t good for them old eyes to work by 
candle-light; 
They ain’t as flashy as they was some thirty 
years ago, 
When at the old red meetin’-house I first 
became your beau. 
The big pertracted meetin’ was a-runnin’ 
at the time, 
An’ preacher Giles’ sermons jist a-makin’ 
sinners climb; 
The mourners’ benches wouldn't hold the 
crowds that forward went 
To seek salvation from the Lord an’ o’er 
their sins lament. 


Up in the “amen corner” you would 
always take your seat, 

An’ jine in with the singin’ in a voice so 
master sweet 

That of’entimes I’ve shet my eyes an’ half 
imagined you 

War’ actually an angel sent to help the 
meetin’ through. 

I vum! but how “Amazin’ Grace ”’ a-rollin’ 
from your lips 

Would make me feel like I war’ ’witched, 
cl’ar to the finger-tips; 

An’ “Sinners turn, why will ye die” you 
sung so feelin’ly, 

I swow, it made me think you sung espe- 
cially at me. 


I reckon fur a dozen nights I sot back near 
the door, 

An’ when the benediction come I'd sweat 
from every pore, 

Because I had detarmined fur to offer you 
my arm 

An’ ax if I might see you home, acrost your 
father’s farm; 


But when I'd take my place in line outside 
the little church 

An’ see you comin’ through the door my 
heart’d give a lurch, 

An’ thar I’d stand dumb as a fool, an’ 
swaller at the chokes 

Till you war’ half-way down the lane along 
with all your folks. : 


I swan to goodness, mother, if it doesn’t 
make me laugh 

To think o’ me a-standin’ thar, a great big 
bashful calf, 

Without a spark o’ courage fur to make a 
move, although 

I didn’t think youd sack me, fur you had 
no other beau. 

But one night, I remember, I war’ settin’ 
in the rear, 

When Cyrus Hawkins nudged my arm, an’ 
whispered in my ear: 

‘ Jist watch me w’en the meetin’s out, an’ 
you will see a sight; 

goin’ to ax Jane Hall if I kin beau 
her home to-night.”’ 


Jemima Crickets! but the words jist cut 
me like a dart, 

An’ it war’ all that I could do to swaller 
down my heart; 

An’ then an’ there I silent vowed that I 
would be a lout 

To let that slouchy, freckled fool step in 
an’ cut me out. 

So when the old doxology war’ bein’ sung 
I crep’ 

Outside ahead of all the rest, an’ stood up 
on the step; 

An’ when I staggered up to you, a-wobblin’ 
in the knees, 

You tuk my arman’ off we went as cosey as 
you please. 
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Do you remember, mother, how | never 
spoke a word 
Till we war’ nearly half-way home? 1 
swow, it was absurd— 
But, then, I’d never had a gal hitched to me 
that-a-way, 
An’ I'll be blest if I could think of anything 
to say. 
*Twar’ you as broke the solitude, an’ tried 
to start the talk, 
Obsarvin’ ‘twar’a lovely night, an’ splendid 
fur a walk; 
An’ if my memory sarves me right, my 
‘tarnal bashfulness 
. Condensed my answer to a sort 0’ whis- 
pered, half-skeered “ yes.” 


Well, mother, ’twar’ a funny start, but bless 
the Lord above, 

It ended in a double case of unresistful 
love. 

When we got more acquainted I expect I 
talked as good 

As any lovesick country boy in our whole 
neighborhood; 

An’ arter the revival broke I didn’t stand 
no more 

An’ wait fur you, proud as a king, outside 
the church’s door; 

But, then, that didn’t break us off—not by 
a plaguy sight— 

Because I went a-courtin’ you ’most every 
Sunday night. 


An’, mother, do you mind that blessed day 
in early spring, 

When the bees begun to hum around an’ 
birds begun to sing ? 

{ found you in the pastur’ lot a-milkin’, an’ 
I told 

The story of the burnin’ love that in my 
bosom rolled. 

Je-whiz! but how the milk did fly! You 
squeezed so ’tarnal hard, 

The heifer kicked the bucket nearly half 
acrost the yard; 

An' when I fetched it back agin, an’ tuk 
you by the hand, 

Your look made me the happiest man in 
all this Yankee land. 


Fur thirty years we've jogged aiong the 
rugged road of life, 

An’, mother, you have bin to me a true 
an’ noble wife. 

Our old revival meetin’ love hain’t flickered 
out a bit, 

An’ though we're gittin’ old an’ gray, we’re 
them same lovers yit. 

Your kisses now are just as sweet, an’ full 
o’ heavenly dew, 

As them you give me at the gate when I 
war’ courtin’ you; 

An’ we will still be lovers when I clasp you 
to my breast, 

“ Whar’ the wicked cease from troublin’, 
an’ the weary are at rest.” 


“BLIGHTED.” 


BY KATHERINE LEE. 


ITHIN a garden grew a tiny flower, 
Its petals like a chalice heavenward turned ; 
The hot winds came instead of gentle shower— 
Blasted it lay—forgotten, if not spurned ! 


Within a home there grew a little child, 
Its heart uplifted for love’s fresh’ning dew ; 
But a fierce taunt instead of answer mild 
Blighted the life—it lay neglected too ! 


THE LAST FIGHT OF A GALLANT SHIP. 


BY JAMES W. KESLER, A SURVIVOR, 


ARRAGUT and Banks, the command- 
ers of the sea and land forces of the 
Department of the Gulf, in the spring of 
1863, had instructions from Washington to 
endeavor to capture Port Hudson, on the 
Mississippi River, and, if possible, to cut 
the Confederacy in twain by opening up 
the river between Vicksburg and the Gulf, 
and thus join hands with General Grant, 
who was pushing with all his forces, aided 
by Porter, to gain advantage over the 
enemy on the upper part of the river. 

Placed in irregular positions along the 
banks of the river for a distance of four 
miles, Port Hudson was well fortified with 
heavy ordnance consisting of rifled and 
other cannon, also with field batteries 
scattered here and there. Many of the 
guns were planted on the high bluffs, 
mounted at odd spots, surrounded by 
heavy earthworks. These guns had been 
previously trained across, up and down the 
river, and they were pointed for effective 
work in the matter of striking passing ships 
near the water-line. Baton Rouge was oc- 
cupied by a large Union force getting 
in readiness to attack Port Hudson in the 
rear when the navy should be ready to 
attack from the water, both above and 
below. 

Off Baton Rouge, on Friday, March 
13, 1863, the following United States 
men-of-war might have been seen an- 
chored, having come up the stream from 
New Orleans to make ready for the Port 
Hudson fight: the “Hartford,” twenty- 
eight guns (Farragut’s flag-ship); “Rich- 
mond,” twenty-five guns; “ Mississippi,” 
twenty-three guns; “ Monongahela,” thir- 
teen guns; “ Kineo,” five guns; “ Genesee,” 


eight guns; “Albatross,” seven guns; “Sa- 
chem,” six guns; and “ Essex,” seven guns; 
total, one hundred and twenty-two guns, 
besides mortars, which numbered six. <A 
signal was hoisted from the flag-ship at four 
o'clock on the afternoon of this day for the 
squadron to weigh anchor. Just previous 
to this a portion of the army ashore 
marched to the edge of the river, the com- 
manding officers, mounted, coming imme- 
diately to the front, and quite near to 
the ships, which they saluted with tre- 
mendous cheers. From the throats of 
thousands of soldiers, drawn up in long 
lines on the hillside, came a perfect ava- 
lanche of cheers. Bands played, drums 
beat, flags waved, and the air was blue with 
swinging caps. ‘The scene was one to in- 
spire patriotism and resolution to do and 
dare for one’s country. ‘The tars of the 
navy manned the rigging, and gave three 
cheers and a tiger that made the masts 
tremble. The army then formed into line 
of march up the river towards Port Huc- 
son, twenty-two miles away. 

The entire squadron was now under way 
upstream, the “ Mississippi” in the rear. 
On the ruined steps of the Louisiana State 
Capitol building could be seen, waving us 
“good luck” with her handkerchief, the 
good wife of the “Mississippi's” command- 
er—Melancton Smith. Her loving signal 
continued while the vessel remained in 
sight. Orders were now given to arrange 
the entire ship in fighting trim from stem 
tostern. The upper masts and heavy yards 
of the “ Mississippi” had, previous to the 
passage of the forts at the capture of New 
Orleans, been stowed ashore at Ship Island, 
and the vessel appeared a cross between a 
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land fort and a covered dry-dock. Now 
the decks were cleared of all brass-work 
and movable iron. All fancy wood-work 
and unnecessary ropes were stowed away 
below. Everything which was not needed 
in rapid firing was put away out of sight. 
Small brass cannons were placed in the 
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At daybreak the following morning, Sat- 
urday, March 14, the ships came to anchor, 
with the “ Hartford ” ahead, directly below 
Profit’s Island, five miles below Port Hud- 
son. Half a mile ahead and to the right 
of our ships six mortar vessels were at 
anchor, being covered and protected by th: 


CAPTAIN MELANCTON SMITH. 


fore and main tops, protected by rims of 
boiler iron. These guns, besides being 
able to do rapid work at short range, tend- 
ed to delude the aim of the enemy, though 
the positions of the gun crews in their 
lofty stations were dangerous. The gun 
or spar deck was whitewashed, so that 
our gunners could see te pick up any of 
the ropes during the darkness. 


U.S. iron-clad steamers “ Essex ” and “ Sa- 
chem.” These mortars, loaded with two 
hundred pounds of powder, threw shells 
a distance of five miles. 

The commander of the “ Mississippi” 
was a believer in the pluck-giving qualities 
of good coffee instead of whiskey, and the 
crew was treated to a supply of excellent 
coffee between meals, while putting the 
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decks in fighting trim.. At sunset all was 
in shape for battle. Every man and boy 
in the crew had such faith in the fighting 
qualities of the noble old oak-bound for- 
tress that they would have sailed in her 
against the guns of anything afloat or 
ashore: 

“All hands up anchor” was signalled 

from the flag-ship ahead at 9.30 P.M. The 
men jumped for the old windlass, and al- 
though the heavy anchors held to the deep 
mud of the river with tenacity, the heavy 
cable in this particular instance rattled 
through the bow at a very rapid click. 
Now, amid the dense darkness, this stanch 
ship which had honored her country in 
nearly all of the ports of the world, having 
carried Perry’s pennant under the sunny 
skies of Japan, and midst the smoke of the 
Mexican Gulf at the siege of Vera Cruz, 
was cautiously and carefully, through the 
dense gloom, approaching her final strug- 
gle. Every deck was manned for action ; 
every gun was ready; the man-holes of the 
powder magazines fore and aft were thrown 
open. 
The squadron entered battle in the fol- 
lowing order: “Albatross,” lashed to the 
port side of the “ Hartford”; “Genesee,” 
lashed to the port side of the “ Richmond ”’; 
“Kineo,” lashed to the port side of the 
“ Monongahela”; and the “ Mississippi,” 
bringing up the rear with directions to 
“look out for rams and torpedoes.” 

The squadron steams opposite the mor- 
tar vessels, which are thundering death 
into the Confederate works. Shots from 
light pieces of Confederate artillery come 
towards our ships. Signal rockets are 
seen going up from above, giving warning 
to the forts of the coming of the squad- 
ron. The battle opens! Farragut is in 
the advance. He stands on the upper 
deck aft over his cabin, above the ham- 
mock nettings, and gives encouragement 
to the men within hearing distance. He 
does not shrink from the danger into which 
he is leading others. The “ Mississippi” 
was now pouring a solid sheet of flame 
and shell from her starboard battery. 

The river’s current registered six knots 
an hour, and to stem this stream the power- 
ful engines of the ship were doing their 
whole duty. Ata point in the river where 
the shore batteries seemed to be both 
ahead and in the rear, the shots coming 
from above, below and across our ship, 
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the “ Mississippi ’ ran hard on a sand-bar. 
The shock was so heavy and sudden as to 
throw many of the crew off their feet. At 
first the sensation seemed as if the cut- 
water had struck a cable, or possibly a 
torpedo, but when the engines reversed 
and puffed for.some time with all the force 
they could gather, and the ship still stood 
hard on the bottom, the appalling truth 
was evident. The enemy's guns were 
doing fearful execution, their shots going 
clear through the bulwarks. The rebels 
Sav our plight, and the shots came thicker 
and saster. ‘The men at the starboard guns 
workea them until nearly all the guns 
were shot from their carriages. It is esti- 
mated that our gunners fired about three 
hundred rounds after the ship grounded. 

Captain Smith, who, during the engage- 
ment, stood on the hurricane deck, aided 
by his executive officer, Lieut. Commander 
George Dewey, seeing that the greater 
number of his officers and men would be 
killed or wounded if the unequal fight 
continued and that, in such case, the ves- 
sel would fall into the hands of the Con- 
federates, coolly gave the order for the 
abandonment and destruction of the ship. 
Lieut. Dewey went to the lower decks, 
quietly giving the order to the crew to 
“leave the ship.” At the same time, he 
directed the proper officers to set a slow 
match to the magazines fore and aft. 

The night was very dark. Long lines of 
light far into the heavens from the direc- 
tion of our mortar vessels down the river 
made a grand and awful picture. The air 
was thick with smoke, and crashing shells 
and bursting bombs, together with the 
sharp whirling of the rifle-balls as they 
struck the ship filled the very atmosphere 
with the magnificent horror of war. The 
ship leaned hard over to port, casting a 
pall of darkness over the waters whenever 
a bursting shell would light up the sky 
above us. The wounded between-decks 
cried out for succor. None were left be- 
hind alive. It seemed that all the injured 
had been mortally wounded in every in- 
stance, the poor fellows breathing their 
last not long after being shot. Captain 
Smith personally inspected the vessel so 
as not to leave a living man behind to go 
down with the ship. 

The small boats on the starboard side 
were shot away. Men did not wait for 
boats, but jumped into the water, knowing 
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of the order given to fire the maga- 
zines. The water was ice cold. Strong 
men struggled in vain to save themselves. 
Many, after plunging into the water, turned 
back towards the ship and hung to the side 
wheel under the paddle-box. The great 
numbers of shots coming from the shore 
batteries, both up and down the river, went 
skipping over the water, sending sprays 
high in the air, and adding to the con- 
fusion and terror. Those who were not 
drowned landed quite a distance down- 
stream, borne by the rapid current. 

The Captain was the last man to leave 
the ship. Men who had managed to get 
one of the small boats ashore with a load 


discharged themselves again at the foe. 
The melting pitch, with its drops of fire, 
leaped from rope to rope, and balls of 
flame jumped from shroud to shroud. As 
the guns went off, she seemed like an en- 
chanted ship firing her own salute over the 
waters which soon must be her grave. 
Down the river she came “ head on,” clear- 
ing every ship below. Ata point not far 
above Baton Rouge her magazines explod- 
ed withterrific effect. It was the “ Missis- 
sippi’s” final salute, as she sank out of 
sight beneath the waters from which she 
took her honored and glorious name. 
The week following the loss of the ves 
sel, the New Orleans £ra published the 


THE “MISSISSIPPI.” 


volunteered to return for their commander. * 
The entire squadron, excepting the “ Hart- 
ford” and “Albatross,” had come to anchor 
near the mortar vessels, having been com- 
pelled to back down from the fight on 
account of shots in their machinery. The 
«“ Hartford” and “Albatross ” passed safe- 
ly through and were within signal dis- 
tance of the ships below. The “ Missis- 
sippi’s” men on shore were picked up by 
boats from our vessels during the night 
and early morning. 

Looking up the river, it was discovered 
that the burning ship was moving, having 
been made lighter by the flames. She was 
turning head on to the enemy’s forts. Her 
port guns were all heavily shotted. As she 
veered round, the current brought her 
broadside to the shore batteries. The guns 


following lines, by Dr. Robert T. Maccoun, 
senior surgeon of the ship. They area 
beautiful tribute: 


‘* Hark ! the voice of busy rumor 
Swiftly flies from door to door; 
Sad the news, our stanch old frigate, 
‘Mississippi,’ is no more. 


‘* Proudly o’er the trackless ocean 
Freedom’s flag she long unfurled; 
Through the din and smoke of battle 
Oft the bolts of death she hurled. 


‘* Now she sleeps beneath those waters 
Whence she drew her honored name, 
Where she gained her fairest laurels, 
Won a bright, undying fame. 


‘« Twice brave Perry’s honored pennant 
O’er the seas she gladly waved; 
Foremost in the rank of battle, 
Fierce Ulloa’s guns she braved. 
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‘*’Neath Fort Jackson and St. Philip, 
Led by Farragut the bold, 
‘Treason trembled at the onset— 
Ev'ry flashing broadside told. 


«On that glorious April morning, 

’*Mid the Southern fleet at bay, 

Like an avalanche she bounded, 
Crushing those that stopped the way. 


“** Proud ‘ Manassas’ felt her thunder; 
Long she fought without avail, 
Till at length her walls were riddled, 
Spite her boarded coat of mail. 


“* Up the swift and mighty river 
With the fleet she dauntless goes; 
Where the heavy guns are bristling, 
There her deadly broadside glows. 


“* Fiercest was her final combat, 
Shrouded in the gloom of night; 
Long and fearful was the struggle 


‘* “Other hands shall not pollute thee,’ 
Gallant Smith at last exclaimed. 
‘ Bring the torch, my trusty sailors, 
Never shall these decks be stained.’ 


‘* Now the hands that prized and loved her 
Lit the match and fanned the flames; 
Men like these could ne’er surrender, 
Branded with dishonored names. 


“ Lo, how swift the conflagration ! 
Strangers’ hands she now defies; 
Like a phantom ship she seemeth, 
Blazing ’neath the lurid skies. 


‘« Now the burning mass is moving 
Down the dark and rapid stream; 
Hark! the loyal guns are booming— 
See their fiery missiles gleam. 


‘‘’Tis a grand but mournful picture; 
Breathless gaze both friend and foe, 
Till a crash that rends the heavens 
Sinks the glorious wreck below! 


“« Long as flows that mighty river, 
Where thy shattered fragments sleep, 
Loyal hearts shall still regret thee, 
Aged wanderer of the deep.” 


| ‘* Stranded ’neath the heavy fortress, 
f Nought the good old ship could save; 
| Vainly strove her bold commander, 

} Backed by men both stanch and brave. 


| In the sad, unequal fight. 


| 


CLOUDS. 
| BY HETTIE DOOLEY. 


gaged clouds just peeping o'er 

] The pearly gates of Morning-land— 
| We shall see these clouds no more, 

H |. For they’re touched by Daylight’s hand. 


Snow-white clouds in a sea of blue, 
| Floating airily and free, 
Soon they’ll change to darker hue, 
And the day’ll be dark to me. 


Angry clouds, with threatening look, 

Blot the sunshine from the sky; 

Wild winds shriek in every nook, 
Storm king whispers, “It is I.” 


| Purple clouds just touched with gold, 
Hovering round a setting sun, 
Warn us we are growing old, 
. And one more day of life is done. 
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Se dispensary idea is as old as the 
hills; in fact the theory can boast 
of an age rarely possessed by any of the 


raw brands which are 
so freely dispensed 
through the channels 
of the new law. Back 
in the early colonial 
days, a system similar 
in spirit to the one now 
in vogue in South Car- 
olina was in operation 
in some of the New 
England and Middle 
Atlantic States; as 
evidenced by an order 
passed at a town meet- 
ing at East Hampton, 
Long Island, in the 
year 1651, which runs 
as follows: “No man 
shall sell any liquor 
but such as are here 
deputed thereto by the 
town; and such men 
shall not let youths, 
and such as are under 
other men’s manage- 
ment, remain drinking 
at unseasonable hours; 
and such persons shall 
not have above half a 


pint at a time among four persons.” The 
sale of all intoxicating liquors was con- 
trolled by the municipal authorities, and 


A MODERN 


up 


BY JOHN YOUNG GARLINGTON, 
Editor of the Southern University Magazine, 


EVOLUTION. 


THE SALOON.—THE DISPENSARY. 


GOOD THING. 


A BUCOLIC WHO THINKS THE DISPENSARY A 


special provision was made as regards 
quantity, which is one of the main features 
of the South Carolina system. It clearly 


appears, then, that the 
dispensary law is nota 
new idea, and that its 
only claim to novelty 
consists in its legisla- 
tive enactment and 
vigorous operation, 
such as has been rigid- 
ly followed in the Pal- 
metto State. 

Since the enactment 
and subsequent revi- 
sion of the liquor laws 
of South Carolina, the 
public mind of that 
State has been absorb- 
ed with the vexing 
political problems of 
contending _ factions, 
and for this reason the 
people have had no 
time for a serious in- 
vestigation of the me- 
chanical operation of 
the new law. The word 
“mechanical” is used 
advisedly, in view of 
the fact that the greater 
amount of opposition 


to the enforcement of the law must be 
ascribed to party differences. As Govern- 
or Evans remarked to the writer, “A 
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certain element in the State oppose the 
dispensary law mainly for the reason of 
its having originated among the ‘Re- 
formers,’ and some, he was sure, would go 
so far as to resist and condemn the enact- 
ment of the Ten Commandments, provid- 
ed it came from this same objectionable 
source.” 

Governor Evans’ administration has 
been tempered with a greater amount of 
conservatism than we find in the policy of 
his aggressive predecessor, Gov. Tillman, 
and as the result the contrariety of senti- 


dispensary law ; a white man comesa little 
higher and costs the State twenty dollars. 

The growing popularity of the dispen- 
sary idea cannot be denied, but examina- 
tion will show that its greatest favor is to 
be found in those States where the law has 
never been put in legal operation. The 
philosophy of such a system may seem 
practicable and may succeed in catching 
the favor of the masses, but when it comes 
to enforcing the law, as it is done in South 
Carolina, the people will rebel. In the 
first place, no man relishes the idea of hav- 


A TYPICAL SOUTH CAROLINA DISPENSARY. 


ment which manifested itself at one time 
in unlawful resistance is on adecline. The 
detestable “spy” system is not so active 
a factor in suppressing the sale of contra- 
band liquor as it was under the adminis- 
tration of Gov. Tillman. Silently and 
without any display of authority Gov. 
Evans employs a more effective plan, by 
means of which every man, woman and 
child in the State becomes a “spy.” It is 
by virtue of his authority, which allows 
him to pay twenty cents a gallon for all 
contraband liquor to the party making the 
report, upon seizure. The Governor is 
also allowed to pay ten dollars to any party 
producing evidence sufficient to convict a 
negro of selling liquor in violation of the 


ing his trunk broken open and searched at 
the convenience of some loitering “spy,” 
or the abridgment of the right of trial by 
jury, as is the case in South Carolina. 
Almost every one is more or less familiar 
with the law regulating the right of spies 
to search private property at any and all 
times, but there are few indeed who com- 
prehend the full measure of the new law 
relative to the right of trial by jury. Bear- 
ing on this particular point the act says: 
“Under the arrest warrant the Circuit 
Judge is hereby authorized, empowered 
and required to grant a restraining order 
upon the hearing or receipt by him of said 
papers from the court of said Trial Justice 
by the hands of the Solicitor. Upon con- 
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viction of said defendants of maintaining 
said nuisance at the trial, they, or any of 
them, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, punishable by imprisonment in the 
State penitentiary fora term of not less 
than three months, or a fine of not less 
than two hundred dollars, or by both, inthe 
discretion of the court, and the restraining 
order shall be made perpetual.” 

Under the operation of this perpetual 
injunction, which a man drags after him 
in his goings and comings about the State, 
he can be arraigned on a second charge 
for a different offence alleged to have been 
committed in another county and tried 
before a judge, not upon the evidence in 
the case, but solely on the strength of the 
affidavits of his accusers. He is denied, 
in this way, a trial by a jury selected from 
his peers, and in like manner is debarred 
the privilege of confronting his accusers 
and of questioning them on the charges 
alleged. By means of this law a citizen is 
chained down for life, as the case may be, 


and should he fall into the hands of ene- 
mies he might find himself speedily con- 
victed on the strength of a few flimsy 
affidavits and sent to the penitentiary for 
not less than six nor more than twelve 
months. 

Such illustrations only serve to show 
the dangers which attend the superabun- 


dance of legislation upon the rights of the © 


citizen. The abstract theory of the dis- 
pensary system may contain the possibil- 
ity of becoming a public benefit, but, so 
far, its realization in South Carolina is 
wide of the mark of romance. It is work- 
ing no particular harm in the hands of 
Gov. Evans, but it stands as a powerful 
menace. In the grasp of unscrupulous 
politicians the law, as it stands on the 
statute-books of South Carolina, can be- 
come a powerful instrument of tyranny 
and oppression. ‘To those States where 
the law-makers are considering ‘such a 
measure, a word is sufficient if they are 
wise. 


COLUMBIA’S EMBLEM. 


BY EDGAR DEERING. 


(Brooklyn Eagle.) 


AIL, fair Columbia! Brightest star 
In Freedom’s crown, the light afar 
Doth shed a radiance o’er the world, 
Where’er thy banner is unfurled. 
*Tis Freedom’s pure and holy light, 
Now piercing shades of darkest night— 
A beacon to the one opprest, 
A haven and a peaceful rest. 
Who that has felt thy sheltering arm, 
Protecting them from hurt or harm, 
But at thy call would quickly rise, 
In turn to guard with jealous eyes 
Our Nation’s honor and her fame, 
To still defend her goodly name? _ 
Aye, thou hast but to sound the call 
To find us ready, one and all. 
For fair Columbia we would die, 
As we with one another vie 
To keep her standard e’er in view— 
The Stars and Stripes, red, white and blue. 
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“FROM SAINTLY CITY TO COAST.” 


SCENERY EQUALLING THAT OF THE Far-FAMED Hupson RIVER. 


BY DORA C. JETT. 


“« Nature! Great parent! Whose unceasing hand 
Rolls round the seasons of the changeful year, 
How mighty, how majestic are thy works.” 


RAVELLING, under most circum- 
stances, through a country in which 
abound the beauties and peculiarities of 
nature is felicity, a most agreeable method 
of education, a revelation to the tourist 
of that which is more beautiful and won- 
derful than all else in creation, the beau- 
ties and wonders of varied scenery, and 
of that great and marvellous branch of 
science in which are displayed more than 
all others the skill and executive ability 
of man—railroad engineering. 

With a charming party, and luxuriating 
in the conveniences of one of the private 
cars on that wonderfully interesting railway, 
the Northern Pacific, and with one of the 
officials of that road for our competent 
and agreeable guide and escort, we left the 
“Saintly City” late in the autumn, having 
Victoria, British Columbia, as the objective 
point, and purposing to stop whenever or 
wherever the features of the place were 
of such interest as to warrant our inclina- 
tion to stop, between St. Paul and that 
point. Surrounded by every comfort and 
anticipating a delightful tour of several 
weeks, my spirits and those of our party 
in general rose considerably above the 
ordinary level. 

Leaving behind us the myriads of crys- 
tal lakes of the North Star State, the next 
day our gigantic “iron horse ’—that won- 
derful triumph of human genius—was whirl- 
ing us through the famous “Bad Lands” 
of North Dakota, guarded ever, night and 
day, by “Bad Land Charlie” and the 
ever-faithful ““ Watch-dog ”; two peculiar 
objects that Nature, in one of her many 
playful moods, deposited—on two tall 
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precipices—of red scorie, the result of 
some intense underground heat. 

The next points of peculiar interest 
which we had determined to explore were 
the Mammoth Hot Springs of Yellowstone 
Park—that wonderland of nature. 

Leaving the main line at Livingston, 
Mont., at 8.45 Sunday morning, we 
reached Cinnabar at 10.45, and the drive 
by stage from there to Mammoth Hot 
Springs Hotel, a distance of eight miles, is 
one that tourists will not soon forget— 
through the most delightfully bracing at- 
mosphere, under a cloudless sky, parallel 
with and a little elevated above one of the 
most beautiful of mountain streams, the 
Yellowstone River, here a clear, silent and 
deep pool of vivid emerald hue, there 
laughing, dancing, bubbling and foam- 
ing over immense rocks, scattering its 
feathery, crystal spray in all directions, 
through rocky slopes surmounted by 
eagles’ eyries, we arrived at our hotel “all 
too soon.” 

After fortifying the body and satisfying 
the inner man—which, after all, is a very 
necessary and pleasing adjunct—we pro- 
ceeded on a tour of investigation around 
those world-famous terraces and active and 
extinct geysers. After passing a great 
many of the latter, “ Liberty’s Cap ” burst 
upon our view. ‘This is an extinct geyser 
spring, and rises to the height of about 
twenty or thirty feet; it is on a pla- 
teau to the left of the great hotel, and at 
the base of the terraces, which tower loftily 
above in alltheir dazzling splendor. Ideal 
Terrace is the first one reached, and did 
that stand alone, it would present many 
interesting features, but in comparison 
with some of the more gorgeously colored 
ones, it is tame. 
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“FROM SAINTLY CITY TO COAST.” 


MINERVA TERRACE, YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


Minerva Terrace next strikes the eye of 
the beholder, and as he gazes upon the 
sublime, subdued, Oriental coloring of the 
mineral formation deposited by this boil- 
ing spring, he is inspired with a feeling 
akin to reverence for the beautiful in na- 
ture; and as he turns his attention from 
the soft colors and peculiarly organ-like 
formation of Minerva to the graver and 
deeper tones of Pulpit Terrace, which rises 
still farther heavenward, and realizes that 
this immense embankment is solely due to 
the action of boiling water upon the cal- 
careouts rocks far beneath the surface of the 
terrace and the mineral matter which is 
dissolved and then deposited in formation 
of the most exquisitely tinted colors and 
delicate lace-like characters, after issuing 
into the air, be he Christian, pagan, or in- 
fidel, one thought must constantly recur to 
him, Is there a mortal who, after behoiding 
such a wonderful structure of nature as 
this, doubts the existence of a Supreme 
Being ? 

Hymen, Angel, Cleopatra, Jupiter and 
Narrow Gauge terraces all have their 
points of peculiar interest, and many per- 
sons will be charmed and most forcibly im- 
pressed by the delicate beauty of Orange 
Geyser, and the singularities of the Devil’s 
Kitchen and Bath Lake, the latter being 


a limpid pool, not more than an eighth of a 
mile in circumference and about twelve feet 
in the deepest part, so crystal-like in char- 
acter that a pebble thrown in the centre 
can be distinctly seen from either bank. 
The great peculiarity of this singular pool 
is the temperature of its waters, on one 
side of which it rises to 212° F., and on the 
other, at a distance of only a few yards, 50° 
is the average temperature. 

By the time we had fully traversed this 
wonderful area (at one point of which we 
found ourselves 11,000 feet above sea- 
level) the gathering shadows on the ter- 
races reminded us that the afternoon was 
drawing to a close, and after a brief 
but delightful call on Capt. Anderson, 
U.S. A., the popular and efficient super- 
intendent of that portion of Yellowstone, 
we hied us to our hotel, where, short- 
ly after dinner, “tired nature's sweet 
restorer’ was most welcome. Travelling 
through the Park is all done by stage, 
which in seasonable weather is very delight- 
ful, but driving when old King Boreas 
reigns supreme is not pleasant, and though 
there could hardly be a greater attraction 
at the end of a journey than the wonders 
of Yellowstone, we could not be induced 
to remain over and “do” the Park; and 
when we were awakened next morning and 
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discovered a light fall of snow, we were 
glad at the thought of once more seeking 
the comforts and conveniences of our car. 
How very different is the aspect of our 
earth under different atmospheric changes, 
and how beautiful in all its phases! Yes- 


terday, under a glowing sun and unclouded. 


sky, the terraces, those wonderful creations 
of nature, smiled down in the dazzling 
beauty of their varied colorings; to-day, 
though the immense embankments are still 
there, the varied tints have disappeared, 
and their place is usurped by a snowy mantle 
of crystal flakes. Some hours later, after 
again deserting the main line at Logan, 
Montana, we found ourselves, on nearing 
Butte (probably the most prosperous min- 
ing town in the world), in the very heart 
of the gigantic Rockies, surrounded by im- 
pressive scenery of unsurpassed grandeur 
mixed with wild and inspiring beauty. 
Through cafions, tunnels, chasms and deep 
gorges; over bridges, trestles and steep 
embankments, two huge iron horses are 
guiding us up the steep mountain-slopes 
in irregular, circle-like curves, until a dis- 
tance of nearly 6000 feet above sea-level is 
reached. In a word, the scenery at this 
point is grand and awe-inspiring, and in 
our retrospective imagination we conceive 
a furious war had waged between the ele- 
ments; chaos necessarily followed and 


remained, and this the principal battle- 
field. 

Man’s ingenuity in railroad engineering 
is here displayed in the fullest extent of its 
power. ‘To some minds—the female mind 
especially—the work of constructing a 
railroad on level ground is something al- 
most incomprehensibly great, but in this 
region of rocky mountains, where a great 
portion of the road is trestling, and where, 
in order to make the steep ascent, the road 
is laid in long spiral-like curves and im- 
mensely long bridges, tunnels (Stampede 
tunnel in the Cascade range being nearly 
two miles in length and second to only 
one in the Union), trestles, etc., are in 
order, not only that mind but the greater 
mind of man is appalled by the immensity, 
hazard and expense of the undertaking; 
and laurels fairer than those adorning the 
brow of ancient Scipio should be heaped 
upon him who first said, “It can be 
done.” Unwillingly leaving such scenes 
as these, a few days brought us to Yakima 
Valley, developed by irrigation. What 
was once a sandy tract is now a culti- 
vated orchard spot, and the greatest hop- 
raising country in the world, and boast- 
ing a town of nearly 3000 inhabitants, 
that of North Yakima. As we journey 
westward through this interesting tract, 
the several highest peaks of the eternal 
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Cascades burst upon us one by one in their 
snowy, gleaming beauty. Old Tacoma— 
that monarch of the Cascades—first pre- 
sents itself. The beauty of contour and 
location of this mighty snow-capped moun- 
tain-peak, rearing its crystal crest heaven- 
ward to the distance of 14,440 feet on one 
of nature’s loveliest of days a few short 
hours after the sun had risen “ majestic in 
the east,” can better be imagined than 
described, and the beauty and appropriate- 
ness of the old Indian name (Near to 
Heaven) struck us most forcibly. This 
name was given it by the aborigines, but 
fcr a number of years it was called Mt. 


left next morning on one of the Union 
Pacific line of steamers to view the beauties 
and interesting features of the Willamette 
and the majestic and picturesque Columbia 
rivers; the scenery of the latter equalling, 
if not surpassing, that of the far-famed 
Hudson. As we passed down this noble: 
stream, which separates two States that 
are likely soon to become the rivals of any 
in the Union if natural advantages and the 
indomitable will and determination of man 
can accomplish that end, an intensely in- 
teresting and ever-changing panorama 
presents itself. Salmon fishing in all its 
various methods was shown us. We 
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Rainier, for Rear-Admiral Rainier of the 
English navy, but the people of Puget 
Sound, seeing no reason for the change 
from the euphonious name given it by the 
early settlers, soon restored it, and as Mt. 
Tacoma it will remain, so long as time en- 
dures, the pride and glory of the city whose 
name it bears, and a mighty monument 
of that which time cannot dim nor the 
ravages of the elements deface. Entering 
Portland, the metropolis of the Pacific 
Northwest, only for one short night, and 
tasting enough of the luxuries and con- 
veniences of The Portland (one of the 
best-equipped hotels west of the Rockies) 
to make us the more anxious to return, we 


peered into not a few of the many canner- 
ies along the banks of this great river, and 
the trip to the comparatively ancient little 
city of Astoria—founded in 1810 by Astor 
and immortalized by Irving —was fraught 
with novelty and delight. 

Returning to Portland and again revel- 
ling in the comforts and conveniences of 
that most charming of hotels, The Port- 
land, we were delighted with the city in 
general and “ China Town” in particular, 
the latter spot being of intense interest 
and furnishing a good exposition of the 
manners and customs of those peculiar 
people across the waters. The various 
“joss houses” and their mode of wor- 
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shipping struck us as unique and ludi- 
crous, and we enjoyed to the utmost a 
visit to Twin Wo Charlie, a graduate of 
Yale and one of the most cultivated China- 
men in this country. His refreshments of 
Sam Shoo, and Chinese cherries, were a 
great novelty. Perhaps no city in the 
Union enjoys so many natural advantages 
as does Portland, and for beauty of loca- 
tion and attractive surroundings it stands 
without a rival. From “The Heights” 
four of the peerless peaks of the Cascade 
range are plainly visible—Tacoma, St. 
Helens, Hood and Adams—all clad in 
virgin white; and the picturesque Willa- 
mette winds as a silver thread seemingly at 
the very base. After a brief stay of several 
days at the “ City of Destiny,” which was 
only enough for a bird’s-eye view of its 
many attractions, we were piloted to the 
wharf, where we boarded the steamer City 
of Seattle, of the Northern Pacific line—one 
of the largest and handsomest of inland 
steamers—en route to Victoria. The trip 
up Puget Sound is one that will not easily 
be forgotten. That serene and unruffled 
sheet of water below, with the exquisitely 
tinted sky overhead (with which, I think, 
the skies of sunny Italy could not on that 
October day compare) reflected in its silent 
bosom, and several of the princely peaks 
of the Cascades rising majestically above 
the surrounding country, all conspired 
to make this excursion one of the most 
charming and agreeable parts of our trip 
Catching glimpses of Seattle, Port Town- 
send and other prosperous towns on the 
Sound, we arrived at Victoria at 5.30 in 
the evening, and after only a few hours 
in that English City—the novelty of be- 
ing in the Queen’s domains constituting 
the greater part of our enjoyment—and 
partaking of a delicious English dinner 
at the “ Poodle Dog” café, we returned 
to our steamer, where, in compliment to 
our escort, the handsomest suites of rooms 
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were at our disposal. After a pleasant 
run down the Sound, enjoying the beau- 
ties of landscape and sky by moonlight, 
we reached Tacoma in the early morning, 
and were shortly after revelling in the 
comforts and privileges of our temporary 
“ home, sweet home.” 

The next morning found us en route for 
St. Paul and arranging to make only one 
stop of a day or two in Helena, Montana. 
Our stay in that busy metropolis was made 
very enjoyable, first by a glorious plunge 
and swim in the Natatorium at Broadwater 
(the largest swimming pool in the United 
States), our neatly fitting (?) but grotesque 
bathing suits contributing not a little to 
the enjoyment and hilarity of the occasion. 
Then by invitation we visited the “ Mon- 
tana Club” house in the evening, which we 
found a model institution for comfort, ease, 
beauty and elegance in all its various de- 
partments. 

Want of time and space forbids a 
description of the entrancing beauties of 
Lake Pend D’Oreille, the peculiarities of 
the Painted Rock formation near Helena, 
the Alkali seas of North Dakota, and 
various other minor points of interest. 

We bade a regretful adieu to the Wild 
West, to our charming little portable home, 
and to our obliging porter, whose accom- 
modating ways and dainty cooking and 
serving added much to the pleasure of our 
trip. We wondered often during our 
homeward journey why tourists should go 
abroad in search of the beautiful in nature, 


when our own country offers all the beauty 


and grandeur, serenity and ruggedness, all 
that is grotesque and picturesque in river 
and lake, cascade and mountain and plain 
that imagination can conceive, or that 
nature in her most lavish mood can be- 
stow; and that charming trip through that 
magnificent portion of our much-loved 
country—the great Northwest—will be a 
pleasant memory forever. 
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CHINESE BEGGARS. 
ONE OF THE RECOGNIZED INSTITUTIONS OF CHINA. 


BY HENRY LIDDELL, M.D. 


CCORDING to that  arch-cynic, 

Thomas Carlyle, “ the population of 

the earth is about one billion, the majority 
of whom are fools.” 

As to the truth of the concluding por- 
tion of this statement opinions may differ, 

_but it might safely be added that the 
empire of China embraces within its im- 
mense boundaries fully one-third of this 
grand total of one billion, and that of this 
vast population the larger portion live a 
mere “hand-to-mouth” existence, and a 
very large proportion are but little better 
than paupers. There are some immensely 
wealthy people in China, it istrue; persons 
whose possessions exceed in value the 
accumulations of the greatest millionaires 
of our own country; but the majority of 
those comprising China’s 350 or 400 mill- 
ions live in a chronic condition of impe- 
cuniosity. During the great famine which 
raged in Shantung a few years ago seven 
millions of unfortunates are said to have 
perished, and similar calamities have many 
times overtaken the provinces of the north 
of China in days past. 

There are no such institutions as alms- 
houses in China. If a man cannot get 
work, and has no other means of support, 
he must beg or steal ; and as stealing is re- 
garded as a very serious crime, which in 
certain cases renders the offender liable to 
have “one end of him removed,” the alter- 
native method of obtaining a living is more 
in vogue. In an interesting article on this 


subject, the late J. R. Black, of Shanghai, 
a gentleman who spent half a lifetime in 
the Far East, says: “China is supposed to 
have on its teeming soil everything that 
can be required to satisfy the wants of its 
people, and those wants are supposed to 


be so small that one would think there 
would be little abject poverty, and few 
mendicants throughout the land.. The re- 
verse is the case. The begging fraternity 
is very numerous, and poverty is more ap- 
parent than wealth, in almost every direc- 
tion. Many poor fellows who are able- 
bodied do not know what to do, for every 
kind of employment, even the most menial 
and filthy, is so filled that it is hard to see 
what they can do. There are no public 
works, such as road-making, stone-break- 
ing, or the like, to which they can look ; 
and, as a fact, there are myriads who live 
upon friends, relations, or whomsoever will 
give them shelter; working in whatever 
way they can be of use, but receiving no 
pay beyond their food and lodging, and 
these of the most meagre kind.” 

Begging, therefore, is a recognized in- 
stitution in China, and like every other 
enterprise conducted in the Flowery King- 
dom having for its object the acquisition 
of money, it has its guilds, presided over 
by regularly appointed officers, and its 
code of rules and regulations, any infrac- 
tion of which subjects the offender to con- 
dign punishment. The “King of the 
Beggars ” is a very wealthy personage who 
usually resides in the southern portion of 
the country, and is supported in princely 
style by contributions voluntarily made by 
the various members of the fraternity scat- 
tered throughout the empire. The office 
is an hereditary one. 

It is usual to give each applicant for 
charity one small “cash,” a coin equal in 
value to about the tenth part of a cent. 
What is the smallest number of cash fer 
diem on which a beggar can manage to 
keep body and soul together can hardly be 
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stated ; though it is said that it can be done 
for 14 or 15—say one cent andahalf! As 
a rule, the professional beggar manages to 
call at thirty or forty houses each day, so 
as to be able to gather sufficient to pay for 
a night’s shelter, as well as for a scanty 
supply of food. Storekeepers and trades- 
men are glad to throw them a cash to get 
rid of them, as the mendicants have an un- 
pleasant custom of hanging round the door 
of the shop, beating a small gong and 
whining a kifd of song until satisfied. 
Occasionally, a busi- 
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generally, an old tattered garment, or a 
piece of sheepskin or felt, is thrown around 
them. These beggars infest all the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares and accost the passers- 
by or solicit alms from the shopkeepers. 
During the day they may often be seen, in 
little companies or alone, singing some 
ditty, or beating gongs, clappers, etc., to at- 
tract attention. They are so importunate, 
and such a nuisance to the shopkeeper, 
that he gladly throws them a cash—the 
least they can receive—to get rid of them. 

Some of them are 


ness man will so far 
forget himself as to 
ignore the appeal of 
the mendicant ; but 
he very quickly re- 
pentsit. The slight- 
ed individual 
straightway lays a 
complaint before 
the head man of the 
fraternity, and in a 
few hours the mis- 
guided merchant 
finds his place of 
business surround- 
ed by a horde of 
filthy, leprous crea- 
tures, yelling, 
screaming, hammer- 
ing tom-toms, 
blocking the narrow 
street and the en- 
trance to his store, 
and putting it en- 
tirely out of ques- 


sleek, but generally 
they present a ca- 
chectic and_ sickly 
appearance, their 
bodies bespattered 
with dirt. At night 
they congregate in 
numbers, nestling 
together in their 
' rags, in the porches 
of temples,under the 
verandas of houses, 
by the sides of the 
streets, or under the 
gateways of the city 
and the palace.” 
Almshouses, as 
has been remarked, 
are conspicuous by 
their absence in 
China, but in many 
of the larger cities 
benevolent individ- 
uals maintain, dur- 
ing the winter sea- 


tion to carry on busi- 
ness. A conference 
must then be had 
with the local head man, and on payment 
of a fine, of perhaps two or three dollars, 
the beggar chief calls off his crew, and busi- 
ness is once more permitted to go on. 

Dr. J. Dudgeon, who was for some time 
surgeon in charge of the hospital and 
dispensary established in Peking in 1861, 
under the auspices of the London Mission- 
ary Society, gives a very graphic descrip- 
tion of the beggars of the capital city, who 
form, he declares, “a very large percent- 
age of the population.” In the summer, 
says the doctor, “they are wretchedly 
clad, having hardly, in many cases, suffi- 
cient to cover their nakedness. In winter 
their condition is not much improved; 


IMPERIALLY LICENSED CHINESE BEGGAR. 


son, establishments 
corresponding to 
the “soup kitchens” 
of the West. The Imperial Government 
supports institutions of this kind in the 
capital city. They are situated outside 
the gates of the Tartar city — Peking 
being divided into two quarters, known 
respectively as the Chinese city and the 
Tartar city. (It will be recollected that 
the ruling dynasty is not Chinese, but 
Tartar.) The beggars are to be seen at 
all times, in large numbers, outside the 
T’sien Men, the principal gateway between 
the Tartar city and the Chinese city, and 
the busiest place in the two cities. Here 
they squat in groups, in the middle di- 
vision of the marble bridge, a place 
specially appropriated to the Emperor on 
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the occasion of his annual visit to sacrifice 
at the “ Altar of Heaven.” The appear- 
ance of these unfortunates is very wretched. 
They seldom, if ever, shave, and are 
generally minus that important appendage 
to a Chinaman, a tail. When they do 
possess such an adjunct its distinctive 
character disappears in the surrounding 
superabundant growth. The want of a 
tail may be taken to indicate independence 
or economy; or it may be the result of 
punishment. To exhibit a clean-shaven 
face, and be minus a queue, vould indicate 
a condition of prosperity, or might cause 


is a very common occurrence when life 
ceases to be “ worth living.” A patient of 
the Peking Dispensary, whose recovery 
was tedious, requested the physician in 
charge to inform him whether his disease 
was curable or not; if not, he said, he was 
resolved on drowning himself, as his con- 
dition prevented him from working. 

“In no place in the world, perhaps— 
Rome, Lisbon and Naples not excepted ”’— 
writes an old resident of Peking, “ is there 
to be seen such hordes of filthy, unwashed, 
ragged and naked people. It is not at all 
wonderful that disease should exist to a 


BEGGARS’ BOATS ON THE SOO-CHOW CREEK, SHANGHAI, CHINA. 


the mendicant to be mistaken for a Buddh- 
ist priest ; either of which would endan- 
ger hiscraft, and must therefore be avoided, 
if he wishes to live. Dr. Dudgeon states 
that many beggars who were invited to 
the Missionary Hospital for treatment re- 
fused tocome, their diseases being a means 
of exciting charity and sympathy. The 
streets of all the great cities exhibit the 
most repulsive sights in the way of diseased 
beggars. In a walk through the main 
thoroughfare of the city of Chinkiang, an 
important place on the great river Yang-tse, 
the writer witnessed some shocking sights, 
such as it would be impossible to describe. 
Human life is held in very little esteem 
among the very poor in China, and suicide 


large extent. On account of the filthy 
habits of the poor, their unwillingness to 
wash themselves, and their inability to 
cleanse their cotton-wadded garments, the 
mortality among them is very great.” 

Another writer says: “People in the 
West can form no idea of the filth, dirt and 
smells of a Chinese city. The beggars—a 
very numerous class—sleep in the streets 
nearly all the year round, congregate im 
the very centres of pollution, and even to 
some extent contest with dogs priority of 
claim to the refuse of the dunghill. Still 
they survive and flourish, and some of 
them—the strictly professional ones—look 
fat and sleek.” 

In Peking there is an establishment called 
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the Yang-chi-yuen, for the temporary sup- 
port of the destitute. It is situated outside 
the western gate of the Chinese city, and 
was set apart for the purpose by the Em- 
peror Kang-hsieover 200 years ago; a 
marble tablet resting on a tortoise in front 
of the edifice testifying to that effect. The 
intention was that the destitute from all 
parts of the empire might, on visiting the 
capital, experience the Imperial bounty and 
favor outside the city, just before (as it 
were) entering “the Celestial City.’” During 
the winter there are upwards of a thousand 
beggars quartered here. They are dis- 
tributed through the various courts of the 
building, with some reference to their cir- 
cumstances—(1) those having no clothes 
or money; (2) able-bodied men for whom 
there is no work in winter; (3) cripples and 


_ diseased persons. Each room has two 


kangs, or raised bed-places, each about 12 
feet long and g feet broad. These are 
covered with mats, and heated, and upon 
them sit the beggars, men and boys; some 
completely naked, others nearly so, and 
generally in rows to the number of 40 or 
50. Each room has thus about 100 inmates. 
The recumbent position is never obtained; 
they sit closely huddled together, each one 


' bolstering up his neighbor. In the centre 


of each room is a large brick stove, where 
hot water, in lieu of tea, is served out. 
Each room has a manager and a cook, 
and one of the best behaved of the beggars 
is appointed foreman, and made responsi- 
ble for the good behavior of those under 
his charge. These overseers preserve order 
and prevent fighting, brawling and con- 
fusion. The beggars are not allowed to 
speak; any infraction of the rule brings a 
bucket of cold water about them. The 
windows and doors and all chinks are care- 
fully papered, and, as may be imagined, the 
air of the rooms is almost insupportable. 
The mortality is very great; from 40 to 60 
per month. In one of the large rooms, 
used as a kitchen, are a number of great 
cauldrons, in which several hundred pounds 
of millet are cooked at one time. Rice is 
too expensive to feed beggars on. In the 
centre of the kitchen is a large cauldron 
full of heated charcoal, around which the 
beggars congregate to be supplied with 
their rations, at the expense of the Imperial 
exchequer. They get two meals of millet 
a day. They are usually allowed about 
half a pound of millet and an ounce of 


vegetables. When the place is very much 


crowded this allowance has to be dimin- , 


ished. 

After the morning meal they are per- 
mitted to leave the premises in order to 
perambulate the city in quest of alms. 
Each one bears an earthen bowl in which 
he carries some charcoal, or else uses it to 
contain the “cold wittles’”’ which may be 
given him. Cripples usually have their 
bowls suspended by a rope thrown around 
the neck. 

The sleeping accommodations of the 


Yang-chi-yuen are exceedingly primitive. 


At some institutions of the kind, there isa 
huge coverlet suspended from the roof, 
which is let down on the sleepers at night, 
so that while all may equally share in the 
warmth it affords, none may carry it off. 
At the Imperial establishment no covering 
is provided, but the want of one is not 
much felt, the kangs being comfortably 
warm. Kangs are large platforms made of 
bricks and earth and covered with matting, 
and are found inevery Chinese house. In 
winter, rooms are usually heated with balls 
made of coal-dust and mud, and the kang, 
having flues arranged under it, is thus kept 
very warm. Many cases of asphyxia occur 
from this cause, and deaths in consequence 
are said to be very common in the winter. 

The genial director of the Missionary 
Hospital in describing the visit he paid to 
the Yang-chi-yuen speaks of a former 
patient of his whom he found seated on 
the kang with his fellow-beggars. This 
man had been in the hospital for a long 
time, and had expressed a resolution to 
live and die in it. He had formerly been 
in a mandarin’s suite, and had _ broken his 
thigh in some thieving excursion. While 
in the hospital, says the doctor, he was a 
great nuisance, on account of his filthy 
habits, and because of his repeated threats 
to kill himself, so as to put the hospital to the 
expense of burying him, a mode of revenge 
not uncommon in China! He-:had made 
one unsuccessful attempt to strangle him- 
self while an inmate of the beggars’ cara- 
vansary. 

There is a certain class among the beg- 
gars endowed with special privileges. 
These receive a license from the Emperor 
to beg. They are usually old men, 
such as is depicted in the illustration. 
The old fellow carries suspended from 
his neck a wooden tag, which is his 
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license. In one hand he holds .a bell, 
which he rings incessantly, in order to 
attract notice; in the other, he bears a 
split bamboo, with his age and circum- 
stances recorded on it. Every one to 
whom he applies is supposed to give him 
two large cash, instead of one small one, 
and without keeping him waiting, as is 
usually done with the common beggar. He 
is thus enabled to live in tolerable comfort, 
and to wear decent clothes. Should any 
one show him disrespect, his license and 
staff would justify him in making “ plenty 
bobbery.” This, however, would be very 


of boatmen and those “ who go down to 
the sea in ships” only, but of persons who 
find it more economical to buy a sampan 
or some other kind of boat, which they 
moor in the river as a residence, rather 
than to pay rent for a dwelling on dry land. 
Among these, there is of course a very 
large proportion of water-beggars. While 
many of these latter are possessors of sea- 
worthy boats in which they make the 
rounds of the various junks in harbor, in 
search of alms and anything handy in the 
way of loot, others are the owners only of 
craft which have utterly got beyond the 


A PERIPATETIC RESTAURANT. 


unusual, as every one acknowledges the 
Imperial license at once, besides according 
to the very aged marked respect. 

Taking into consideration the enormous 
extent to which communication by water 
obtains throughout the interior of China, 
it should be no matter for surprise that a 
large proportion of the beggars of that 
strange country pursue their avocation in 
boats—just as in Spain some membets of 
the fraternity are said to beg on horse- 
back !—and that, year after year, they con- 
tinue to “live, and move, and have their 
being,” to be born, and marry and die, in 
their floating habitations. The city of 
Canton alone has a veritable “floating” 
population of half a million, composed, not 


stage of usefulness, and are fit only to be 
hauled up on the mud, on the bank of the 
river, where, covered from stem to stern 
with pieces of old matting, they serve as 
shelter from the wind and rain. 

A very curious feature of Chinese life is 
the belief with regard to the dead and the 
future world. Among other things, it is 
believed that the dead ancestors who are 
neglected by their living relatives, as well 
as the spirits of those whose families have 
become extinct, become “ beggar-spirits” in 
the world of darkness, and are forced, in 
order to secure even a wretched existence 
there, to herd with the spirits of the multi- 
tudes who have died in war, at sea, of 
starvation, or in foreign countries ; and 
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who, in consequence of their burial-places 
not being known, or of having no relatives 
to sacrifice to them, are entirely dependent 
upon public charity. “From this belief,” 
says Dr. M. T. Yates, “has arisen the cus- 
tom of contributing, three times a year, 
immense quantities of paper cash and 
paper sycee—called din—which are trans- 
mitted (by burning) to the Chinese purga- 
tory, for their use.” 

These festivals are not of great antiquity 
—for China—having been instituted at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century of our 
era, by one of the first emperors of the 
Ming dynasty. “The mass of the people,” 
says Dr. Yates, in a very interesting article 
on the ancestral worship of the Chinese, 
“have long since lost sight of the reputed 
origin of these charities, and contribute 
mainly to appease the spirits of the thou- 
sands who have died in their midst unpro- 
vided for, and of whom they stand in great 
dread. They worship them just as they 
worship devils or demons, to keep them 
away. They regard all such pretty much 
as they do the living beggars who come to 
their door, and the sole object of their con- 
tributing to either is to induce them to 
leave. Shopmen who do not wish to be 


annoyed by the professional beggar can 
be exempt by paying regularly in advance 
to the King of the Beggars, who will place 
a mark over their doors that is readily 
understood by all the craft of professionals. 
Thus the people hope, by contributing at 
regular periods to the comfort of the for- 
lorn deggar-spirits in the other world, in 
like manner to be exempt from annoyance 
from them.” The reverend doctor does 
not appear to be favorably impressed by 
the Chinese, so far as their disposition to- 
wards benevolence is concerned, for he 
adds : “Judging from the quantity of sycee 
paper paraded with noise of gong and 
burned in our streets during one of these 
festivals, one is forced to the conclusion 
that the Chinese appear to be much more 
liberal to the dead than they are to the 
living poor.” Dr. Yates speaks of the 
people of Shanghai. The writer spent 
some years in that city, and has consider- 
able acquaintance with many other Chinese 
cities in different parts of the empire, great 
and small, but is compelled to admit that, 
from his own observation, Dr. Yates ap- 
pears to have a solid foundation for the 
opinion he holds as to the ghostly charac- 
ter of Chinese charity. 


LIFE’S RECOMPENSE. 


BY BELLE SHREVE NUNEZ. 


O this is Fame, this bubble which I hold, 


That breaks with but a breath; 


What is it worth—this all—this little life! 
The struggle for it? No. 


And this is Fortune, this great worth of But deep beneath the struggle, rush and 


gold, 
That only lasts till death. 


strife, 
If aspirations grow 


And this is Power, this knowledge which I In Spirit Life, then we shall gladly say, 
When we have left earth’s pain, 
And angels roll from graves the stones 
away, 
“We have not lived in vain.” 


gain 
By heavy weight of years; 


And thisis Friendship’s gilded, brittle chain, 


Soon tarnished by my tears. 


| 
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MISS PATIENCE PENDER’S PARTY. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


:* was not a Thanksgiving party, nor 
was it a Christmas party, but a very 
good and jolly party it certainly was. 
Miss Patience had many neighbors, not 
very near her, it is true, in a geographical 
sense, yet in the heart’s kingdom, how 
close they were, all these people to whom 
she had been kind and helpful, and who 
loved and remembered Miss Patience ! 
By mail and by express came many little 
signs of love; from Cape Cod the earliest 
and the pinkest arbutus blossoms, fresh 
oranges from Florida, a Christmas turkey 
from a Virginia farm, and letters from 
everywhere. And all of these, except the 
letters —sometimes these, too—were shared 
with nearer and poorer neighbors. This 
was the loveliest part of it all to dear Miss 
Patience. 

One day two big boxes arrived most un- 
expectedly. There was such a whiff from 
one of sweetness and freshness, and the 
other was so heavy—but I mustn’t tell 
secrets at the wrong time—that even the 
big expressman who carried them, said, 
“Oh, my!” He went away with some- 
thing in each pocket for his twin babies. 
He, too, was a neighbor, and Miss Patience 
knew all about his family. Why shouldn’t 
she, when he had been bringing boxes and 
bundles for her, dear knows how long? 
Such a delicate fragrance stole from his 
pockets that Sandy McNutt, coming in 
from an errand, exclaimed: 

“Great Scott! You’ve been to Florida 
this morning!” 

The expressman beamed. “ But you are 
going where Florida is,” with a nod tow- 
ards Miss Patience. 

Why should an active old lady witha 
small income set up an errand boy? And 
why should this errand boy find a hot 
plate with a delicious bit of “Brown 
Betty” or spiced gingerbread awaiting 
him? Did not Miss Patience need her 
pennies and her dainties herself ? 


Ah, but there was so little in the McNutt 
household this year! Mr. McNutt had 
been down with rheumatic fever for 
months, and had lost his place as book- 
keeper at Rand & Tyler’s. Then the 
children took this time to have the whoop- 
ing-cough, and poor Mrs. McNutt was 
almost ill herself with nursing and griev- 
ing. Even a few pennies were needed 
there. It came out in the talks over 
the “ Brown Betty ” that they had had no 
Thanksgiving dinner that year, no Christ- 
mas, no New Year, no holiday cheer what- 
soever. Miss Pender’s desire to give 
them a party kindled into enthusiasm when 
her boxes arrived; actually another turkey, 
and fruit—why, it would be simply foolish 
to imagine she could enjoy these by her- 
self! Yet it would be but a melancholy 
feast for the McNutts, unless they could 
have some tangible and substantial hope 
of daily bread. 

She began to think in earnest. Miss 
Patience was not entirely without faults. 
She possessed a strong “won’t” as well 
as a strong will—luckily, it was turned in 
the right direction—and there was a cer- 
tain resolution she took great pride in 
never having broken. 

But Sandy McNutt! A boy without a 
Thanksgiving! Miss Patience made a 
wry face, then she got up with great 
energy. “Iam a selfish old thing to be 
thinking of my whims,” she said to her- 
self, and began to put on her best gown and 
bonnet. For she was going to call on the . 
only rich relation she had, Cousin Nathan 
Pender, a tea merchant with store house 
and ships and clerks and bank accounts 
in plenty. 

Fortunately, the tea merchant was ina 
very good humor. 

“Well, Cousin Pender,” he said, “ what 
favors are you coming forto-day?” This 
was his favorite joke, because Miss Pa- 
tience had always stiffly declined to do 
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business with him except in the regular 
way—as she said, without prejudice or 
favor. 

“Do not feel so safe, good cousin. 
That is just my errand—to ask a favor.” 

The tea merchant’s eyes opened wide. 
But for a vision of Sandy’s face, Miss 
Patience would have felt very like escap- 
ing out of the back door, her errand un- 
told. 

“For yourself ?”’ he asked. 

“ For myself, certainly,” and Miss Pa- 
tience braced herself up. “ For whom 
should I ask favors, if not for myself? 
Now, I have a neighbor—”’ 

“Oh, you have a neighbor!” and Cous- 
in Nathan settled himself comfortably. 
He could refuse now, if he chose, with- 
out feeling badly. 

“Yes, it # that precisely, cousin. My 
neighbor gives me much trouble, and I 
wish him removed—to one of your desks 
as bookkeeper.” 

It was not for nothing she had read of 
the death that very morning of Mr. Pen- 
der’s bookkeeper, and had procured cer- 
tain papers from Mrs. McNutt afterwards. 

“ References?” said her cousin, gravely, 
for this was business. 

Miss Patience laid the papers before 
him. 

He read them slowly, one he even read 
twice. 


| 


“Cousin Patience, if these are accurate, 
you have conferred a favor upon me.” 

At this wonderful piece of luck, Miss 
Patience’s spirits rose. 

“Can I bestow upon you further benefits? 
An errand boy, for instance ?”’ 

“Yes: send them both on Monday, 
bright and early. We are old-fashioned 
people in our hours.” 

Miss Patience rose to go, with a word 
or two of hearty thanks. She knew her 
cousin Pender too well to make them 
long. If she felt a little teased by the 
laugh in his eyes, as he bowed her out 
with immense politeness, she was fully 
compensated when she carried the good 
news tothe McNutts with her invitation to 
dinner. 

It was quite a different man, indeed, 
who carved the big turkey with such a 
flourish, and actually joked and laughed, 
and held up his head, as a bread-winner 
should. And as for Sandy, the new errand 
boy, what an appetite he had for cranberries 
and celery sauce and potatoes, and how 
bravely the other children followed, espe- 
cially when it came to the fruit-pudding 
—an orange-pudding and cream sauce! 
It was like a Christmas dinner for its 
cheer; like Thanksgiving for its meaning; 
like New Year because it was a new start, 
and best of all to her guests, it was dear 
Miss Patience Pender’s dinner-party. 


PHANTASY. 


BY LAURA BERTEAUX BELL. 


—o the first faint stars are glowing 
In the far infinite blue, 
When the shadows deeper growing 
Draw the twilight veil anew, 
When the tide comes softly creeping, 
Rippling faintly in retreat— 
Then fond memory tryst is keeping, 
And I hear you coming, sweet ! 
Then I hear you, see you, love you, 
As I used to love you, sweet. 


Those bright hours, slipping, falling 
All too fast thro’ Time’s cold hands— 
Rise again, the days recalling 
Ere we parted on these sands; 
Like the tide you came, soft creeping, 
Like the tide fled in retreat— 
Till I caught you, held you, kissed ‘you— 
As I kiss you now, my sweet— 
Till you turned, and creeping nearer 
Gave my kisses back, my sweet. 


| 

| 

| 
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CHILDHOOD. 


EDITED BY FLORENCE HULL WINTERBURN. 


EDITORIAL. 


can be no invariable age set 
for a child to begin school. Many 
considerations individual to each child 
must be taken into account. ,But in 
general, and provided the home training 
is what it should be, the later he begins 
the better. One of the most highly cul- 
tured men I know has spent but seven 
years of his life at school, and five of those 
were at a foreign university. He escaped 
the long, tedious drill that most of us are 
compelled to undergo, through happily 
having a mother capable of conducting 
his early education. Not all mothers are 
able or have the time to devote themselves 
to this noble work, but that case is indeed 
deplorable when the child is given over to 
the care of others merely because the 
mother finds his training a burden. 
* 


* 
In no case should a tot under seven be 
sent toa regular school. If there is no 
kindergarten convenient, let the baby run 
at large, supervised by his parents, in his 
experimentations. In these days, when 
science primers abound and books upon 
natural history are made so entertaining, 
there is scarcely any excuse for a mother’s 
not acquainting herself with the lore that 
above all others attracts and enchains 
children. Natural history is the basis of 
rational education. But it should be ration- 
ally taught. Do not puzzle a small child 
with fine-spun distinctions nor burden his 
memory with mere names. What he wants 
is to find out what things ave, what they 
are made of, and their uses. If he is en- 
couraged to investigate and allowed to 
collect plants, minerals, and what he calls 
‘pretty things,” he will be placed at the 
beginning of his life in right relations with 
nature; will learn to regard study as a de- 
lightful process, instead of a task; and 
will early begin to exercise his faculties 
for himself, instead of clinging weakly and 
blindly upon the knowledge of others. 


In one of Miss Alcott’s sensible books 

— “The Rose in Bloom,” I think—there 
is a delightful little episode in the baby 
foundling’s life, when her guardian, a col- 
lege youth of more than ordinary judg- 
ment, brings the child pocketfuls of pine 
cones, fairy mosses, and shells and bits of 
glittering quartz as playthings, that she 
may begin her acquaintance with life from 
the natural and not the artificial stand- 
point. Of course the lisping tot will 
ask questions that will be harder to answer 
than the talk suggested by the ordinary 
playthings that imitate the every-day life. 
And the mother should be prepared to. 
meet her little one on its own ground. 
Any intelligent woman can with a little dili- 
gence learn enough of natural history tocon- 
stitute herself the companion and teacher 
of her young children. And if the task 
is not congenial—and, strangely enough, 
it is not always congenial—she will have 
her reward in an increase of influence and 
authority. Children submit readily to those 
who are wise in the matters they care most 
about, and they willingly and lovingly 
defer to those who give them sympathy 
and comradeship in their work and play. 

* 
* 

THE two cardinal points in the education 
of Persian lads in the time of Cyrus was 
“to draw the bow and to speak the 
truth.” The essentials of physical educa- 
tion have changed with the passage of 
centuries, but we have not improved, nor 
is it possible to improve, upon the moral 
code so long ago adopted and regarded as 
fundamental. Truthfulness is the root from 
which grow all beauties and graces of char- 
acter. It is impossible to be truthful and 
be otherwise bad, for badness is accom- 
panied by self-delusion, and the person 
who is accustomed to face the truth is 
made aware every moment of his exact 
standing, and can no more shun self-knowl- 
edge than he can deceive others. Experi- 
enced educators say that they never despair 
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of a naughty child unless he is a confirmed 
liar. The child who meets your eye boldly 
and directly, who “owns up ” unflinchingly, 
is amenable to reason and can be won by 
candor and justice. But Iam not sure that 
truthfulness is a virtue natural to all tem- 
peraments. Certainly it is necessary to cul- 
tivate it in the germ, and the first wavering 
impulses a child shows towards honest and 
candid conduct should be tenderly encour- 
aged, and the roughness and brusqueness 
which is apt to appear at the same 
time with definitive honesty pruned and 
smoothed without injuring the perfect 
bloom beneath the burrs. 

WE should aid children to understand 
and appreciate truth. One way in which 
this can be done is by insisting upon accu- 
rate statements. The habit of repeating a 
message in the precise words in which it 
was given, of describing locations and cir- 
cumstances with absolute fidelity, is of 
great value. In childhood each single im- 
pression is vivid enough, but relations are 
confused. We should help a child to bring 
order into all this confusion of sights and 
sounds; show him how events are connect- 
ed one with another, and that the world 
does not move by him, as he supposes, like 
a wild merry-go-round, but proceeds ac- 
cording to fixed laws. If he realizes that 
things have a regular manner of moving, 
he will see that there is a regular way of 
describing them, and that careless, loose, 
exaggerated language is not capable of 
conveying the right impression. 


* 
* 


BuT we are ourselves responsible for 
much of the exaggeration that children 
indulge in. They catch up our superla- 
tives, and build their notions upon our 
ecstasies and prejudices. If grown peo- 
ple would cut out two-thirds of the ad- 
jectives from their ordinary conversation, 
children would think more clearly and 
talk more simply. And it would also be 
well if the little ones were not obliged to 
hear arguments and discussions. When 
the persons a child most respects contra- 
dict one another, it is apparent to him that 
somebody is wrong; in other words, “ tells 
a story,” and he goes out feeling that it is 
not important how he states a thing, since 
there are several ways of stating all 
matters. 
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AH, let us take great pains not to be- 
wilder a little child’s moral sense. We 
may excuse the transparent, innocent ro- 
mancing which makes many mothers un- 
easy. This telling of fairy-tales is a 
natural phase of life, and all imaginative 
children pass through it. The important 
point is to teach the child never to say a 
thing with the deliberate intention of de- 
ceiving, and if this is to be accomplished 
we must never deceive him in the smallest 
particular, never break a promise made to 
him, nor allow him to break one to us. 
But we must be merciful about exacting 
promises, for to an inexperienced little 
one everything is possible, and he is eager 
to engage himself for what he may not be 
able to perform. 


HOW TO CONTROL OUR CHILD. 
BY FLORENCE HULL WINTERBURN. 


WE may reasonably expect from our 
children the same amount of submission 
to our wishes that we ourselves habitually 
yield to the moral laws by which we pro- 
fess to be governed. If our moods are 
those of rebellion, of discontent, of con- 
trivance for escape from the natural con- 
sequences of our actions, it is not probable 
that our children will be cheerfully obedi- 
ent to guardians so unworthy their respect. 
While much stress has been laid upon the 
imitative propensity of youth, and parents 
have been warned very often that it is their 
conduct rather than their precepts which 
will be most effective, attention has not 
been drawn to the fact that it is the motive 
underlying action which exerts the greatest 
influence of all. We imbue our children 
with our secret desires; they divine the 
thought behind the act, and if we are not 
true of soul and sound of heart, policy may 
in vain direct our behavior; they will be 
affected not by what we appear to be, but 
by what we are. 

It is consequently of little avail to be 
firm if we are not also sincere. A child’s 
heart makes no response to appeals to 
propriety, and so soon as he comprehends 
that his parents wish him merely to behave 
well, he ceases to wish to be good. But 
when the character of the parent is truly 
admirable his personality accomplishes 
what the most careful guidance from a less 
virtuous guardian fails to bring about. 
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The unworthy men or women, who have 
the will and vigor, can enforce obedience 
to anything they choose to suggest; if they 
exact that the children under their charge 
shall conduct themselves like little angels, 
undoubtedly there will be slight fault to 
find with the behavior of those children 
when they are present to supervise, and 
reminiscent fear may even rule in their 
absence. But the reflection of their own 
base natures will some day appear in most 
unwelcome shape, and as the children 
grow older and throw off their yoke, it is 
found that during the period when they 
were supposed to be ruled by the laws of 
their parents their characters were being 
moulded by the subtle pressure of moral 
force. 

So, the only authority that is beneficial, 
the only authority that reaches a child’s 
heart and makes him docile in spirit, is 
that exerted by the parent in the honest 
desire to influence the nature of his young 
charge towards what is right. Andas a 
child is in the beginning susceptible he can 
be controlled by the exertion of a very 
moderate degree of force. We ordinarily 
use too much force; we make our com- 
mands too strong, as if expecting them to 
be opposed. Children, like the rest of us, 
are impressed by reserved strength. A 
gentle, low-voiced woman often controls 
robust children who may be heedless of 
their sterner father, by the feeling she suc- 
ceeds in arousing in them that their wishes 
are harmonious with her own, that great 
moral power lies back of her fragile ap- 
pearance and that she is simply the ex- 
ponent of it. 

Much of the severity parents sometimes 
find necessary is doubtless an indispensable 
leverage away from their own very fallible 
example, towards their theoretical standard 
of goodness. They think by a forcible and 
sudden jerk to twitch children in the right 
direction, and against their own laxity and 
carelessness they pit stern control, partly 
as an instinctive effort to save their off- 
spring from repeating their own mistakes, 
and partly, it must be confessed, because 
the more imperfect people are themselves, 
the less able are they to endure imper- 
fections in others. As there is often “a 
soul of good in things evil,” even tyranny 
has its indirect advantage. Where loving 
and intelligent care is wanting, children 
might grow up to be scourges to the com- 


munity were it not for the restraint of fear. 
Although the whole tendency of this age 
is towards mildness, it is not to be supposed 
that all members of the community have 
reached that stage where they are ready 
to bestow, nor their children ready to be 
benefited by, a system of ideally perfect 
government. There is enough of the 
savage element present to make it appear 
that harsh and cruel parents sometimes 
rear worthy children. But the educative 
influence of fear, while not wholly pro- 
ductive of ill consequences in the case of 
persons whose mental organism is of a low 
type, and who are not very sensitive, is 
altogether pernicious when applied to 
beings of a higher type. Increased sen- 
sitiveness to external impressions accom- 
panies complexity of nervous structure, 
and the children of refined and cultured 
parents naturally require a comparatively 
slight stimulus to influence them to any 
desired course. 

If this fact were not so frequently over- 
looked there would be far less trouble in 
managing them. But as the opinion pre- 
vails that a child is a stupid and wilful 
being who has to be perpetually ad- 
monished, there is an overflow of reproof 
and caution which dulls their sensibility. 
Where the relations between parents and 
child are tender and intimate, the little one 
is delicately sympathetic.» But neglect 
makes him indifferent, and rebuff is a shock 
from which some do not recover. The 
patient tracing back of effects to their 
causes would explain many surprising 
transformations of character. We should 
discover such facts as that a child’s con- 
fidence, repelled at a moment constituting 
a crisis in his life, converted him from a 
frank and generous creature into a moody 
little skeptic, or that an act of unmerited 
harshness, brooded over in silence, brought 
about an entire alteration of sentiments 
and feelings. 

We ought to know enough of motive and 
will and the emotions to be able to induce 
right states of feeling in the child by judi- 
cious direction of his thoughts, leading 
him to think for himself, and so benefiting 
him a thousand-fold more than if we 
simply made our own statement the test of 
right and wrong. A baby of two or three 
can have his conduct so pictured to him 
that he will be able to see why people call 
him good or naughty, and he then learns 
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that these words are not capriciously em- 
ployed, but that. they mean something. 
But our dependence is largely upon estab- 
lishing the right association, ‘The conse- 
quences of different sorts of conduct must 
always be made clear; pleasure and pain, 
which are the great educative influences, 
should be inseparably connected with their 
proper antecedents. What must a child 
think who is made to suffer at one time 
for naughtiness, and the next time goes 
“scot free”? “He thereafter believes that 
chance rules, and if the temptation is 
sufficient he will take the risk of following 
his own impulse rather than suffer a dis- 
agreeable restraint. But if he is sure that 
the rules he is required to submit to are 
invariable, that the mild discipline that he 
is subject to is not to be evaded, he will not 
be tempted to rebel. Wilful rebellion on 
the part of a child is nearly always the 
fault of the parent, or wrought by the in- 
fluence of some outsider. 

But all acts of disobedience should not 
be classed together, nor be regarded 
as equally reprehensible. Forgetfulness, 
heedlessness, slowness to comprehend, are 
faults of an intellectual nature, and the 
remedy should be training directed wholly 
to the mind. Too often the child is 
charged with wrong-doing when he is 
wholly innocent of any moral delinquency, 
but is suffering from some physical or 
mental malady which makes him either 
dull or irritable, and less docile than he is 
required to be. This negative disobedience 
ought to be treated as sickness; the peev- 
ish child must be nursed back to health 
before all is expected of him that may 
rightly be demanded of a sound nature. 

Defiance is the only positive form of 
disobedience, and when this appears there 
is something radically wrong in the relation 
of parent and child. Love must be lack- 
ing; patience must have failed, and in- 
justice and harshness have put in an 
appearance. At the first sign of this spirit 
the crisis must be met by perfect self- 
possession on the part of the mother. A 
moment of anger, a burst of retaliation, 
may work irremediable mischief. Do not 
follow the evil maxim to “fight fire with 
fire.” Be calm, be pitiful, be a little in- 
credulous and indifferent. Pass over the 
matter lightly until the child’s passion 
shall have calmed down. Leave him alone 
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for a little while, not in darkness nor in 
bonds, not as a punishment, but merely as 
a matter of necessity. Do not refer to the 
affair under dispute until he is quite him- 
self again and has resumed his habit of 
affection and confidence. Then repeat 
the direction he refused to obey, gently 
and lovingly, but with an unwavering firm- 
ness. If the defiance is now renewed 
there may be an expression of sorrow from 
the mother, and the regretful imprison- 
ment of the little rebel in a room alone. 
This is usually the most effectual method 
of bringing a refractory child to reason. 
And the supposition is that when he is 
reasonable he will obey reasonable com- 
mands. 

We do not want to punish our children 
for their misdeeds; that is revengeful ; 
we only want to make them understand 
that wrong-doing has disagreeable conse- 
quences, apart from the interference of 
any particular person ; that even if we were 
not in charge of them, they could not do 
wrong with impunity. A parent ought 
not to show himself personally affronted 
or insulted by insubordination. Let him 
put it down in the quietest possible man- 
ner, and not refer to the affair again after 
it has passed. 

Obedience is something which should 
be secured in infancy. But it is a word 
which has been so abused by rigid, unsym- 
pathetic disciplinarians that I prefer to 
use the term docility. We must teach 
the baby to be cheerfully docile, without 
being slavish. He ought not to be made 
afraid, but be taught to fall in naturally 
with the regulations of his guardians. 
We should use tact instead of force and 
bring about the results we aim to secure 
at the least cost of pain and discomfort to 
the child. The object is to help a child 
to acquire mastery over himself, not to 
dominate him. 

But parents who use the gentle and en- | 
lightened modern method with their chil- 
dren must be prepared to see them con- 
trast unfavorably in the matter of strict 
obedience with children reared after the 
old repressive system. The reward of try- 
ing to develop sense and self-reliance in 
them comes later, however, in the hearty 
confidence and affectionate respect they 
pay to parents whom they have never 
shrunk from or feared. 
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LITTLE HELPERS. 


BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


NOTWITHSTANDING that the maid-of-all- 
work had left, I was asked to make a 
visit. 

The family numbered five; father, 
mother, son, and two daughters, one aged 
eight, the other six. The father was 
obliged to have his breakfast at seven 
o'clock, therefore early rising was a neces- 
sity. 

As they were accustomed to maid ser- 
vice, it was not so easy for them to keep 
the household wheels smoothly running 
as it is for the independent folk who do 
their own work; but to the looker-on their 
methods and makeshifts were the more 
interesting and instructive. 

“ You must be very tired,” was my first 
remark to the house mother. 

“Tired, ah yes, but it is not uphill all 
the way, after the fashion of the song— 
only sometimes. In the main we easily 
get on.” And then, with a face which 
thoroughly beamed on her little girls, she 
added, “I have such faithful helpers.” 

These appreciative words caused the 
children to smile back, and baby Adelaide, 
who had taken her doll’s cloak off, and 
then put it on, at least a dozen times in 
the last half-hour, now decisively put the 
doll down, and with the determination of 
a woman of forty, said, “I is agoing dust- 
ing.” But before acting on her house- 
wifely instinct she ran to her mother and 
put her head in her lap for the usual 
caress, which having received, she inquired, 
“Dust the stairs down now, mamma?” 

“ Yes, little one,” and with a glance and 
a nod to her other daughter, the mother 
added, “ Marjorie will help you.” No 
further words seemed necessary, for though 
the other child had been as busy playing 
with her dolls as her small sister had been, 
she now kissed it and laid it for a nap on 
the improvised bed at the head of the 
lounge. And then the two babies, for they 
really seemed nothing more, trotted off to 
dust, apparently as playful and happy as 
if called to a favorite game. 

On being alone with her visitor, the 
mother said: “Of course I do not allow 
the children to hurt themselves; they often 
go out for a run and frolic with their 
friends, and have many a romp together 
indoors. Besides, Marjorie goes regularly 


to school and is never late, only I have 
taught them to help me, and they are so 
interested and anxious to please. I declare 
I take great pleasure in watching them; 
indeed, they often vie with each other as to 
who can do the most.” 

And then the mother, with a keen, scru- 
tinizing glance, asked, “ You surely don’t 
think it wrong to train little girls to house- 
work ?”’ and again a thoughtful scrutiny 
was given before she concluded, “ They 
are little women, you know.” 

“Why, of course it isn’t wrong, but I 
don’t see how you manage.” 

“Watch us, and you'll learn,” and then, 
slowly rising from her restful rocker, she 
added: “I have a strange request to make. 
It is time for my violin lesson, and as you 
are to remain over night, would you mind 
excusing me until I can take it? The les- 
son is only for half an hour, and I’ll hurry 
to my teacher and back as fast as I can. 
The children will soon amuse you, and 
here is this exquisite copy of Hypatia,” and 
almost while she handed me the book she 
was gone. 

Again I had food for thought. Time 
for violin lessons, time for children’s dress- 
making, time for the weekly mending, 
for already I had been shown the pretty 
dress Marjorie was to wear at the coming 
entertainment; and the mending bas- 
ket, filled with the nicely folded mended 
clothes, stood on a table near. The house 
was in no way neglected, but was neat asa 
pin, clean and homelike; fires were red 
and glowing, and through the door which 
opened from the dining-room the song of 
the teakettle came merrily, while above all 
and everything was the air of joy, the 
veriest perfume of love and happiness. 

Thought was soon interrupted, however, 
with the children’s return, and their laugh- 
ing rosy faces told of nothing so much as 
pleasurable exercise. They each had a 
duster in hand, but were hastening to put 
them away. 

“And then, we must wash our hands,” 
Marjorie exclaimed, as she hurried past, 
‘‘for we do get our fingers so dirty dust- 
ing away into the corners.” 

In a few moments, however, they were 
back, and having asked for a story, came 
close as possible so as not to lose one word. 

Many incidents might be given of the 
way these little women helped, but one 
more will suffice. 
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Breakfast was over, papa had started, 
and I walked into the kitchen to dry the 
dishes. But instead, I was put into a 
comfortable chair to watch proceedings. 
How proudly the mother laughed as, turn- 
ing to the little girls, she said: 

“Come, children, do as you always do,” 
and with a glance towards me, added, 
“You see, 7 wash the dishes, and ¢hey dry 
them. Baby Adelaide cannot handle the 
heavy things, but she wipes the cups and 
saucers, the sHver knives and forks, and 
carries them to the closet.” 

While this explanation was being given, 
Marjorie had taken a thick towel, and hav- 
ing evenly doubled it, put it on the end of 
the table, next to the sink. This towel, I 
afterwards saw, caught the drain from the 
cups, etc., when they were put down. It 
was much better than a waiter, as that re- 
tains the wet; this absorbs it. I noted the 
clock, and in exactly six minutes from the 
time of starting every article of china, 
' glass, and silverware used on the break- 
fast table was not only washed and dried, 
but in the closet. No need for a dish- 
washing machine in that house. Some 
one may think there could not have been 
many dishes to wash. There were six 
people at breakfast, and the bill of fare 
was oatmeal porridge, sausages, French 
fried potatoes, coffee, milk, and bread and 
butter. 

But while “many hands make light 
work,” there would have been confusion 
and disorder in that household if the 
mother had not possessed a head for man- 
agement and an eye for detail. 

This excellent illustration of wise train- 
ing is not without its lesson to all mothers. 


OUR GIRLS’ HEALTH. 


BY PROF. MARY A. BRINKMAN. 
PART II. 


I KNow a class of nine young women in 
one of our private schools who are all out 
of health save one, whose home is in the 
country. It is not uncommon for one or 


the other to faint in the class-room. A 
reasonable amount of study will not injure 
any girl. There are many other influences 
which help to drain the nervous energies. 
They are insidious and far-reaching in 
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their effects, and yet they form so large a 
part of the daily habits that they are prac- 
tically unnoticed until the health breaks 
utterly. 

At the very period of life when freedom 
from restraint is most necessary to health, 
our system of restraint begins. The dress 
is modified to suit a false standard of 
form. The pursuit of accomplishments, 
irrespective of natural aptitude to acquire 
them; the long hours in illy-ventilated 
school-rooms; the piano practice and les- 
sons to be learned out of school, are a 
serious drain upon the vital forces, and 
tend to weaken the muscular system and 
cause stooping at an age when the lungs 
and heart should have full play. Atro- 
phied muscles and contracted chests are 
the inevitable outcome of these evils. 

The health-giving chemical forces of 
the direct rays of the sun are in a great 
measure denied from lack of sufficient 
out-of-door exercise. Overheated houses, 
French candies, late hours, and insufficient 
underwear, these and many other causes 
combine to rob the system of energy that 
is necessary for growth and development. 
The higher emotions are excited at an age 
when our children should scarcely have 
left the nursery. We yield to the force 
of fashion almost unconsciously. The 
young people are allowed to indulge in 
the same amusements as their elders. 
Theatre parties and dances, with the heat, 
light, music and sweet odor of flowers, 
stimulate the emotional nature and en- 
courage early sexual development, and 
nervous energy, which is necessary to 
the development of symmetrical physical 
life, is deflected from its normal currents 
or ruthlessly dissipated. When overtaxed 
nerves fail to respond healthfully to the 
normal stimulus, tonics and stimulants are 
too often prescribed, the effect of which 
is like poking the dying embers of a fire— 
there is an apparent renewal of energy 
which is followed later on by a more com- 
plete depression. Change of air is apt to 
be construed to mean the pleasures of a 
fashionable hotel-and the endless variety 
of dissipation consequent upon a summer’s 
outing. 

I have heard intelligent mothers say, “I 
intend to give my daughter a good start 
towards physical development before she is 
allowed to exchange ‘ waists and buttons’ 
for the corset,” but they complacently 
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add, “ When she is fourteen years old I 
must begin to consider her figure, you 
know.” When these girls grow up del- 
icate and out of health it is not uncom- 
mon to hear it regarded as a misfortune, 
and in some mysterious manner “ the will 
of God.” 

The subject of how to secure the best 
interests of the young during the forma- 
tive period of life is complex, but it must 
be met on rational lines. It has been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated that, in the capac- 
ity for intellectual acquirements, woman 
is the equal of man. The difference in 
size and weight of the masculine and 
feminine brain no longer furnishes a text 
for scientific dissertation on woman’s un- 
fitness to enter the realms of science, art 
or literature. The old saw of “ Little 
head, little wit; great head, not a bit,” may 
hold some truth, but we know that, rela- 
tively speaking, quality and not quantity 
constitutes superiority of brain power. 

Education: is a life-work. Values are 
comparative, and is it not the highest 
wisdom to guide the early years of girl- 
hood towards perfect physical develop- 
ment ? Women, as do men, should leave 
the work of the cultivation of the high- 
er intellectual faculties to be perfected 
after maturity is reached. In our pres- 
ent system the useful is so far subor- 
dinated to the ornamental, that a girl on 
leaving school to assume the active duties 
of life finds herself confronted by a new 
world of facts, of which she has no defi- 
nite knowledge. She is in danger of be- 
ing overwhelmed by forces with which 
she is unprepared to cope. I would not 
limit the early education of woman to the 
intellectual side of her nature ; the whole 
life should be rounded into symmetry. <A 
good deal is being done to provide for the 
_ physical culture of girls as well as of boys in 

these later days, which is all well in prin- 
ciple, but if the exercise is added to a 
curriculum which already exhausts the vital 
forces, great harm is done, and it becomes 
the proverbial “straw which breaks the 
camel’s back.” ‘ 

In considering the subject of the higher 
education of woman we may not lose 
sight of that general knowledge which 
leads her to an appreciation of her powers 
and privileges in promoting the best in- 
terests of humanity. There is a soul-edu- 
cation which expands the mind, broadens 
the judgment, and lifts the spirit above 


petty things of daily life. Harmful gossip 
fails before its potent force, homely duties 
possess new meanings, under its influence 
things assume their true relations in the 
scheme of human living and the whole 
outlook is broadened. Cramming the 
brain with classical lore is but a small 
part of true education ; if the acquire- 
ment of knowledge ceases here its mis- 
sion has failed. Facts are of value only as 
they lead to broader thought and larger 
feeling. The beauty of the higher intel- 
ligence gives clearness to the eye and 
strength to the mind. As _ character 
strengthens, the plainest woman can no 
longer be commonplace, the beauty of true 
worth and noble living permeates her be- 
ing ; she blesses others with a charity 
born of God. She becomes a powerful 
factor in the sum of human life, pregnant 
with healthful influences, whose power for 
good eternity alone can measure. 


GLIMPSES OF CHILD NATURE. 


Observers of children’s ways are cordially requested to 
send in short anecdotes and incidents for this department. 
They should be true stories of real children.—Eb. 

Ir was a tedious missionary meeting, 
and Carl’s curly head was drooping. As 
his mother tucked him into bed for a nap, 
a penny rolled from his relaxing fingers. 
“Why, Carl, did you forget to put your 
penny in the plate?” “No-o,” answered 
Carl, drowsily, “the minister said it was 
for the poor, and I thought I was ’bout as 
poor as anybody—so I just kept it for 
myse’f.” 


HERE is a delicious little burst of frank- 
ness from a well-trained tot of whom the 
missionary cause had evidently exacted 
sacrifices. 

Virginia, aged four, is helping vicariously 
to support a missionary to the heathen. 
She is also required to include her in her 
nightly prayer. When mamma listened 
the words came decorously enough, al- 
beit a little delaying : “God, bless Fanny 
Brown.” 

But one night deaf Aunt Mary assisted 
at the petition. Here at last was the 
chance. Virginia began glibly, and by 
the time she had arrived at the hated 
phrase was fairly shouting. “God, bless 
Fanny Brown,” she roared ; then, dropping 
her voice, “ the little nigger, the little nig- 
ger!” 
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A LAND OF VINEYARDS. 


THe New York GraPE DIsTRICT. 


BY LEE J. VANCE. 


F the reader will look at a map of the 
State of New York, he will see four 
lakes—Seneca, Keuka, Canandaigua and 
Cayuga—hanging like so many bunches of 
grapes on the vine, and this resemblance 
becomes more interesting when it is re- 
membered that here is the Land of Vine- 
yards—the greatest grape-growing region 
east of California and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

At the extreme western end of New 
York State is another bunch of grapes. 
The Chautauqua grape belt, as it is called, 
clusters around the lake of that name, and 
extends along the shores of Lake Erie, 
ranging in width from two to four miles. 

There are about 48,000 acres of vines in 
these two grape-growing districts. The 
industry affects, directly or indirectly, the 
prosperity of the people of nine or ten 
counties; it gives employment to about 
20,000 persons, and represents an invest- 
ment of $20,000,000. There are about 
12,000 acres of vines along the Hudson 
River; so that New York, with 60,000 acres 
of vineyards, is the second State in the 
Union in the extent and value of its viti- 
cultural interests. The State of California 
is, of course, far in the lead. But there is 
this difference—three-fourths of the grapes 
grown in New York, in fact the bulk of all 
the grapes east of California, are sold for 
table use, while three-fourths of the Cali- 
fornia grapes are pressed into wine. The 
grape-growers of New York send the enor- 
mous quantity of 55,000 tons, or 110,000,- 
ooo pounds, of table grapes every season 
to the different markets. This is almost 
twice as much as the California vineyardists 
dispose of for the same purpose, although 


every year they put 170,000 tons of grapes 
into wine. 

It is not generally known that more and 
better varieties of grapes are grown in the 
Eastern States than elsewhere. This was 
shown at the World’s Fair, Chicago, where 
the Eastern growers placed two hundred 
and fifty varieties of grapes on exhibition. 
The California grapes are limited to Euro- 
pean varieties, which flourish and repro- 
duce their peculiar characteristics as well 
as they do on foreign soils. Thus far few 
European varieties of grapes have succeed- 
ed in the Eastern States. So that the 
grapes raised in New York—in fact all 
those grown to any extent east of the 
Rocky Mountains—are native varieties that 
have been improved and diversified by care- 
ful cultivation. 

If you visit the lake region of western 
New York, you will find the story of the 
grape written all over the hills and valleys. 
The industry has had its ups and downs, 
its booms and its panics. The vines were 
first started along the shores of Lake 
Keuka almost fifty years ago. The first 
outdoor grapes that found their way to 
the New York market were grown near - 
Hammondsport, at the head of the lake. 
The grower sent fifty pounds of grapes to 
New York by way of the Erie Canal. He 
received good prices, and the next year 
he was tempted to ship about 300 pounds 
of grapes, and, as the story goes, the New 
York market became glutted and actually 
“broke” under so heavy a shipment. 
About ten years later, or in 1860, consid- 
erable quantities of grapes began to be 
shipped from Lake Keuka and the Hudson 


River. After the war there was a boom in 
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the grape business. Prices were high, and 
the grape-growers made money. 

The effect of this success was to stimu- 
late the grape-growing interests of the 
western New York lake region, and to 
make it one of the greatest vineyard dis- 
tricts in the country. Poor land along the 
shores of Lake Keuka that went begging 
for a few dollars an acre jumped up to 
$1co, and some of it could not be had for 
$200. Year after year the acreage of vine- 
yards increased, until to-day the steep 


have the largest strip of territory devoted 
to the culture of table grapes in the United 
States. 

Few persons who are not in some way 
actually interested in grape-growing have 
any correct idea of its extent, and none who 
have not seen the picking, packing and 
shipping of the luscious fruit, and also 
visited the wine cellars, can realize the 
picturesqueness of the land of vineyards. 

Most of our readers have either read or 
heard glowing descriptions of the vine-clad 


TYING GRAPES IN THE SUMMER. 


banks of Lake Keuka present an almost 
unbroken expanse of trellised vines, begin- 


* ning almost at the water’s edge and climb- 


ing about half way up the steep banks. 
Meanwhile the Chautauqua region was 
coming into prominence as a grape-grow- 
ing district. The rise and progress of 
viticulture in this district have been some- 
thing phenomenal. The industry there 
dates back about fifteen years. In the 
period from 1880 to 1895 the acreage of 
vineyards increased from 5000 acres to 
10,000 acres, and, if we take the grape belt 
stretching from the hills surrounding Chau- 
tauqua Lake to the blue waters of Lake 
Erie, and then along Lake Erie from 
Brockton, N. Y., to Cleveland, Ohio, we 


hills of France and Germany, but very few 
are so familiar with the vineyard beauties 
of our own country. Lake Keuka, with its 
sixty miles of shore-line covered with long, 
straight rows of vines trimmed to uniform 
height, presents a beautiful spectacle, worth 
going miles to see. The lake is hemmed 
in by hills which rise straight and steep 
from the shore. The vineyards climb up 
the hills, and are backed by the dark green 
woods of the highlands. Between the roll- 
ing fields are deep gullies which are over- 
grown with bushes and trees, thus forming 
a strange contrast with the prim rows of 
vines. 

About half-way, Lake Keuka is divided 
by Bluff Point—a steep promontory which 
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rises out of the water 700 feet into the sky. 
On its rugged sides the vines creep higher 
and higher till they are stopped by the 
woodland on the very top. 

The vineyards are beautiful features of 
the landscape at all times, but more par- 
ticularly in the season of their full leaf and 
fruitage. Perhaps the vines look best in 
September, when they are ready to be 
robbed of their hanging clusters. Then, 
big bunches of luscious fruit of exquisite 
tint, red, dark blue or royal purple, shine 
through the green leaves. 

The picking season opens usually the 
first or second week in September, when 
the early varieties of grapes, as Delawares 
and Concords, begin to ripen, and if the 
weather be favorable it lasts until the sec- 
ond week in October. The clusters are 
cut from the vines with grape shears and 
put in picking boxes which hold from thirty 
to forty pounds. When the boxes are filled 
they are carried to the end of the rows 
and there gathered twice a day and taken 
on wagons to the packing-house. 

This grape-picking time is, of course, 
one of the most picturesque of the many 
interesting features connected with the 
grape industry. The scenes that go to 
make up life and work in a vineyard are 
familiar to most readers: the happy ex- 
pression on the faces of rosy-cheeked girls 
and bright-eyed boys; the ripples of laugh- 
ter and snatches of song; the fun and the 
merrymaking after the day’s work is done. 
When the grapes are ready for picking 
there is usually a demand for “help.” 
Hundreds of people look forward to the 
ripening of the grape crop as an oppor- 
tunity to make money that will carry them 
through the winter. Young men and old 
men, gray-haired mothers and children, 
flock to the vineyards from the neighboring 
farms and villages. The young people are 
anxious to earn what they call “grape 
money,” which may go for a new dress or 
a new suit, or perhaps for a Christmas 
present. The workers are usually paid by 
the day, sometimes by the box. The 
average rate of wages is one dollar a day, 
with or without “ board.” 

The New York grape crop is shipped to 
market in five and ten pound baskets. The 
bulk of the crop goes in the five-pound pack- 
ages The packing-house is a cold storage 
place. Here tons of grapes are stored in 


trays, and by giving proper ventilation and 
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temperature, the fruit can be kept fresh 
and fair from November till the following 
March or April. Formerly, grapes were 
regarded as a most perishable crop—one. 
that must be marketed soon after pic:.ing. 
Some years ago the only kind of grapes in. 
the New York market in midwinter used 
to be hothouse fruit, which cost from: 
seventy-five cents to one dollar a pound. 
Outdoor-grown grapes are now to be had 
in January or February at ten cents per 
pound. By being able to keep his fruit, 
the grower has a long range of season, 
besides the advantage of holding back his: 
grapes when prices are low. 

The profits of grape-growing in New 
York are rather moderate compared with. 
those reaped ten and fifteen years ago. 
Prices were then from six to eight cents 
per pound. Even the wine cellars paid 
three and four cents a pound for grapes. - 
During the last few years the average price 
of Concord and other black grapes has 
been about two cents per pound, while 
Catawbas and the red or white grapes have 
sold for about three cents per pound. A 
vineyard in good condition will yield in 
ordinary seasons about two tons of Cataw- 
bas to the acre, and from two to four tons 
of Concords to the acre. Successful and 
experienced growers have informed me 
that there is a fair profit in grapes at two 
cents per pound, and at that rate the vine- 
yard will bring about $50 net per acre. 

The bulk of the New York grape crop 
is shipped to Eastern city markets—to New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton. Of late years new markets have been 
opened inthe Far West, and Eastern grapes 
now come into competition with California 
grapes in Denver, Omaha, St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City and Chicago. Last season many 
carloads of grapes were sent to the North- 
west, to St. Paul and Minneapolis, and 
even to Manitoba. 

Some idea of the enormous traffic in New 
York grapes every year can be gained from. 
a few reliable figures. Thus, last season 
(1894) the number of cars sent from the 
central and western New York vineyard 
districts was not less than 4500, and each 
car holds about 2700 baskets of grapes. 
About one-half of the grape crop is han- 
dled by the unions formed by the growers, 
whothus save the profits of the middleman 
and commission dealer. 

The success of the grape industry of the 
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lake region of central and western New 
York has been due to certain favorable 
conditions of climate and soil. The vines 
growing by the lakes have the protecting 
presence of a considerable body of water. 
Thus, they are enabled to escape their 
most dangerous enemy—late frost. In 
the spring, the lake, with its crust of ice, 
spreads its cold breezes on the vines, and 
this retards the opening of the buds until 
all danger of frost is past. In autumn, 
the lake distributes the heat collected dur- 
ing the summer days, and the warm breezes 
allow the grapes to ripen their sweet juices 
at a time when vegetation back on the 
hills has been killed by early frost. The 
presence of a large body of water also 
prevents fogs and heavy dews, both of 
which are injurious to the growing of the 
vines and the ripening of the fruit. 

It will surprise many readers when we 
say that the vines flourish best where the 
soil is little better than shale and stone. 
The banks of Lake Keuka are composed 
of gravel and shale on calcareous rock. 
The ground is so poor that even grass 
and weeds do not thrive, and the bushes 
are stunted. And yet, the best grapes 
and the best wines are produced where 
the earth appears most sterile, and in fact, 
as we have said, little better than gravel 
beds. Lake Keuka grapes have a rare 
quality and excellence, being more deli- 
cately flavored than those grown else- 
where, and this is due to the soil. 

The best light and sparkling wines are 
produced in the New York lake region. 
The country around Lake Keuka is be- 
coming knownas the American champagne 
district. More and better champagne is 
produced here annually than in any other 
section of the United States. 

If you are in this Land of Vineyards, 
you should not fail to visit the champagne 
vaults of the big wine companies. There 


are a large number of wine cellars in the 
district, and two of them each carry a 


stock of 1,000,000 bottles of champagne. 
Down in the deep, cool vaults, which run 
far into the hill, you will see (that is, if 
you carry a lighted candle, for the cellar 
is dark as night) bottles of champagne laid 
in ,-Shaped racks, tier on tier. Our 
champagne is made, of course, by the 
French method, ¢. ¢., by fermentation in 
the bottle, and during the process of fer- 
mentation thousands of bottles burst, send- 
ing the wine over the stone floor and 
perfuming the air with a sweet bouquet. 

What a delicious feeling of opulence 
comes over one when champagne flows 
like water! What a luxury it is to wade 
through streams of champagne an inch 
deep ! 

The wine is allowed to remain in storage 
about two years, and at the end of that 
time, the dregs or sediment, which has 
been formed in the course of the second 
fermentation, collects first along the side 
of the bottle, and then by gentle shaking 
it is forced into the neck. This sediment 
is now “disgorged,” and it is interesting 
to watch the process. The bottles are 
carried to the finishing room, where the 
wine passes through its final manipulation. 

The workmen wear wire masks over 
their faces and heavy gloves on their 
hands, otherwise they might be seriously 
hurt by bottles bursting. One man cuts 
the cord holding the cork, and zip! up 
shoot the dregs. Quickly the bottle is 
placed on a machine and recorked tem- 
porarily. Another man takes these bot- 
tles as he needs them, and puts them in a 
machine which supplies a small “ dosage” 
of syrup. Thus, champagne is made dry 
or sweet to suit the tastes of customers. 
The bottles are passed to a workman who 
corks them; another man fastens the wire 
around the cork and neck, while an in- 
genious machine puts on the gold and 
silver caps. Finally, the label is pasted 
on, and the wine packed in straw petti- 
coats, and boxed in cases for shipment. 
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FASHIONS AND FABRICS. 


By courtesy of ‘Standard Delineator.”’ 


ees chief characteristic of early fall 

styles is their uncertainty. There is 
no one to decide just what is best in make, 
color and material, and the result is vacilla- 
tion, and more variety than is consistent 
with style. 

Thus one authority says sleeves are too 
large and makes them smaller, while 
another says large sleeves are becoming 
and adds to their volume. One advocates 
skirts ten yards in circumference, while 
another reduces them to a limit of four or 
five yards. 

Some few things, however, stand out 
from the midst of this chaos, and most 
pronounced is the continued liking for the 
blouse, in materials of every variety, but 
chiefly in whatever is soft and clinging and 
not easily crushed. 


Yokes are becoming a feature of the 
fashion. Sometimes they are of velvet or 
guipure with a bodice of silk shirred to 
them, and quite as often they are of fine 
linen or mull and lace. This is of quality 
and variety suited to the occasion on which 
the bodice is intended to be worn. 


The latest shape is like a handkerchief 
with a hole cut in it for the neck. One 
point lies on the back, one in front and one 
on each shoulder. There is no visible 
opening. Sometimes very fine lace is used 
for these mouchoir collars, and, quite as 
often, fine lawn, mull, etc., trimmed with 
quantities of lace. 


Sleeves play an important part in the 
styles of to-day. They are, in fact, the 
distinguishing mark of a costume. They 
must now be flat on the shoulder and 
bouffant just above the elbow, or, more ac- 
curately, at the bust-line. This necessitates 
a cut very like a wheel, with rows of shir- 
ting ora fitted cap to preserve the required 
flatness at the shoulder. When caps are 
used they are usually of contrasting mate- 
tial. 


Certain good judges say that the 1830 
style will not outlive the winter, so it is well 


to make the most of it, and look as quaint 
as possible while it is here. 


Satin seems to be far excellence the 
material for dresses for state occasions and 
evening wear. It appears in the trained 
dresses of matrons of many years and 
equally in the débutante’s ball gown. In 
this latter case it is most popular veiled 
with embroidered chiffon or tulle of white, 
with a colored underskirt and bodice. 


Taffeta is still the favorite silk, and silk 
is still one of the most favored materials 
for general wear. Changeable effects are 
most sought, and so great is the demand 
for them that it cannot be supplied. Small 
figures are preferred to large ones, and 
chiné patterns are more prized than distinct 
designs. 


The cloths of the season show a rough 
surface in almost every instance. Checks 
and plaids are shown, but always with the 
surface deeply indented, and the fibre 
plainly visible. 

Boucle effects are in the ascendant. A 
high novelty is shown in Jdoucle plaids. 
These show three colors, varying tones of 
golden brown, blue and olive being oftenest 
seen with other tones, shading into a dark 
ground. Some very attractive examples 
had subdued magenta and light olive 
grounds, the doucle effect being obtained 
by little silky knots, woven close to the 
cloth. These lovely materials are forty- 
eight inches wide and retail at a low 
price. 


Persian effects promise to be popular in 
high-grade goods. In order to obtain the 
proper rough appearance the figures are 
raised in combinations of blue and brown, 
black and red, light and dark shades of 
any color, the figures having the silken 
sheen so noticeable in crépons. 


Mohair and alpaca are regaining their 
former popularity. A great many people 
class these materials together as slightly 
different weaves of the same goods. This 


is a great mistake. Mohair is far finer. 
158 
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“It is made of the white hair of the Angora weave, however, is indubitably the most 
goat and can be dyed all shades. Alpaca popular. 

is the product of the coarser hair of the 
South American Llama, and will not takea 


dye. It is therefore manufactured only in 


Bedford cords are again making their 
appearance, but the importers are a little 
timid about using the old name, and 
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No. 2659.—Lapigs’ Basque (witH Fittep Lininc). (See page 160.) 


its natural colors—black, gray and a rusty 


woollen corduroy is now their proper de- 
brown. nomination. 


These materials are now shown with a Crépons are still with us. Long may 
small figure of silk or wool, and are some- __ they be so; their graceful, shimmering folds 
what used for tailor-made gowns, being have not yet been equalled by anything 
especially good for travelling. The plain else. A unique example isa tartan crépon 
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which stands at the head of the novelties 
of the season. One very handsome speci- 
men is made in rich combinations of the 
Gordon and Mackenzie plaids. 


Tweeds and serges will always be stand- 
ard goods. They are serviceable for all 
costumes requiring a good, durable weave, 
and have the merit of being obtainable at 
very moderate prices. 


Very striking are the German plaids 


Revers are a distinguishing feature of © 
all coats. Some have large single points, — 
extending over the sleeve, others again 
have small points which would seem to be 
a continuation of the collar except for the 
slash which separates the two. 

A handsome model made in reefer shape, 
Havana brown doucle being the material, is 
shown at one wholesale house. It has a 
ripple back and a wide collar, with pointed 
revers. The fastening is double breasted, 
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No. 2660.—Misses’ Basque. (See page 16r.) 


outlined in doucle stripes. They are very 
wide and retail at extremely attractive 
figures. 


Jackets for early fall wear are in almost 
inconceivable variety. Some very stylish 
models have the box-front so becoming to 
tall, full figures. With these the seams are 
often strapped, and likewise the edges and 
the borders of pockets, which are made 
with or without flaps, and are square or 
round, according to the style of the coat. 


and all seams are strapped with black 
braid, which also outlines the box-front, 
and each seam of the sleeve, which is in 
no less than six pieces. 
LADIES’ BASQUE (WITH FITTED LINING). 
No. 2659.—This handsome young wom- 
an wears an unusually stylish basque of 
anemone satin-faced cloth, trimmed with 
gilt passementerie. 
Its shaping is ingeniously accomplished 
upon a neat lining fitted by shoulder, 
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‘centre - back, side- back, and under-arm 
seams, and single bust darts. Upon this 
the cloth is overlaid, in the back as high as 
the lower edge of a pointed yoke, and in 
front the full length of the waist. At the 
back a slight fulness is disposed in two in- 
ward-turning pleats on either side of the 
centre, and at the front a full vest is 
arranged loosely across the bust and at the 


No, 2649.—CuHILp’s CLoak (wiTH Bopy Lin1nG). 
(See page 162.) 


neck, and confined in pleats at the waist- 
line. 

The douffant leg-o’-mutton sleeves are 
ingeniously continued over the shoulders, 
forming a short pointed yoke at the back 
and broad revers in front, which extend to 
the edge of the basque, where they are 
quite narrow, outlining the full vest. 

A plain standing collar trimmed with 
passementerie completes the neck. The 
passementerie outlines the edge of the re- 
vers, and is applied upon each sleeve in 
cuff effect. 


A very charming waist might be made of 
chypre Liberty satin, the revers and yoke 
outlined with several rows of white watered 
baby ribbon. Lace, etc., may be used as a 
further garniture. 

The pattern is cut in eight sizes, for ladies 
from thirty to forty-four inches bust 
measure. 

To make for a lady of medium size it 
will require five and one-quarter yards of 
material twenty-two, four and one-quarter 
yards thirty-two, three and one-eighth yards 
forty-four, or two and five-eighths yards 
fifty-four inches in width. 


MISSES’ BASQUE. 


No. 2660.—Brown and white taffeta silk 
and brown velvet ribbon were the mate- 
rials used for the very stylish waist shown 
upon this pretty little girl. 

The construction, which is exceedingly 
simple, is accomplished over a well-fitting 
lining. 

Upon this the material is overlaid, yoke 
depth at the back, with a slight fulness 
drawn in close gathers at the waist-line. 
In front the material reaches from the 
neck to the waist and is quite full, giving 
a vest effect. A very narrow box-pleat 
directly up the centre is covered with vel- 
vet ribbon and trimmed with three pearl 
buttons, placed at equal distances. 

The novel features of the basque are 
the full leg-o’-mutton sleeves, which are 
continued over the shoulders, forming a 
V-shaped yoke at the back, and graduated 
revers in front which reach to the waist- 
line and outline the full front. 

Three bands of the ribbon of unequal 
length are placed upon the revers at the 
bust-line and impart a very stylish effect. 

A belt and collar of plain velvet com- 
plete the waist, which fastens in the cen- 
tre of the front with hooks and eyes. 

The pattern is cut in six sizes, for misses 
from eleven to sixteen years of age. 

To make for a miss of fourteen it will 
need three and three-quarters yards of 
material twenty-two, three and one-eighth 
yards thirty-two, two and three-eighths 
yards forty-four, or two and one-quarter 
yards fifty-four inches wide. 

Silk, broadcloth, or any desired woollen 
material will make up well by this attrac- 
tive mode, which will be found becoming 
to either stout or slender misses and is 
suitable for dressy or ordinary occasions, 
according to the materials used. 
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CHILD'S CLOAK (WITH BODY LINING). 


No. 2649.—This pretty cloth coat is 
trimmed with blue braid, which combines 
daintily with the chocolate brown of the 
material. 

The construction is effected upon a 
fitted lining reaching to the waist. The 
cloak consists of full back and front por- 
tions, joined in shoulder and under-arm 
seams. 

The fulness in the back is adjusted in 
two double box-pleats and in the front in 
three single ones. At the neck a pointed 
revers collar displays the overlaid vest and 
plain standing collar. An ornamental 
collar of large sailor design, pointed at 
each end and curved across its lower edge, 
falls a short distance down the back. The 
sleeves consist of circular puffs and braid- 
trimmed cuffs reaching to the elbow. 

The pattern is cut in four sizes, for 
children from two to five years of age. To 
make for a child of four it needs four and 
three-quarters yards of material twenty- 
two, three and seven-eighths yards twenty- 
seven, two and one-half yards forty-four, 
or two and one-eighth yards fifty-four 
inches in width. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. 


No. 2580.—The pretty little gown de- 
picted in this illustration is just the thing 
for wear at school or in the garden during 
the lovely weather which marks the Ameri- 
can autumn. It was constructed in this in- 
stance of coffee-colored challis, the stripe 
being black and the waved lines also of 
black, but so broken in the weave as to 
seem quite gray. This is one of the guimpe 
dresses which are so simple of construction 
as to tempt the most inexperienced. The 
body portion fits closely, shoulder and 
under-arm seams furnishing the shaping. 
The sleeves are short, full puffs, terminat- 
ing some distance above the elbow. The 
decoration is afforded by a yoke collar 
with a deep point front and back, and full 
square pieces over the shoulders. This is 
outlined by open embroidery on silk. The 
skirt is full and is joined to the waist in 
close gathers, falling evenly and grace- 
fully all around. With this is worn a pretty 


guimpe of sheer lawn, which, if desired, can 
be of silk instead. 

The dress pattern is in four sizes, for 
girls from six to nine years of age. To 
make the eight year size it will require 


No. 2580,—Girts’ Dress. 


four and one-half yards of material twenty- 
two inches wide, three and three-quarters 
yards thirty-two inches, two and one-half 
yards forty-four, or two and one-quarter 
yards fifty-four, and three yards of em- 
broidered silk for trimming. 
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THE EDITORIAL MIND. 


“A Map Wor.Lp, My Masters!” 


THE BriGHT SIDE OF LABOR. 


EMANCIPATION OF THE WORKINGMAN.—LABOR BE‘ 


FORE THE REVOLUTION.—ITS BONDAGE BROKEN BY THE WAR FOR INDEPEND- 
ENCE.— LABOR GAINS THE SUFFRAGE.—REPEAL OF CONSPIRACY LAWS.—ORGANI- 


ZATION 
Courts 


AND 


WaAGEs.—EFFECT OF STRIKES.—THE FUTURE HopEFUL.—How 
MANUFACTURE CRIMINALS.—PURITANICAL SUMPTUARY LAws.—THE 


INSIDE OF PURITANISM.—THE BritTISH ELECTIONS AND SILVER.—PRESIDENT 
CLEVELAND AND A THIRD TERM.—GOVERNOR BUDD AND THE AMERICAN FLAG 
—THE BATTLE OF LuNpbyY’s LANE.—AMERICAN SYMPATHY WITH CUBA. 


N this month of labor’s holiday, when 
organized industry assembles to dem- 
onstrate that in union there is strength, 
and that the American workingman is the 
equal of any one under the sun, it may not 
be amiss to take a look at the bright side 
of labor, and recall something of its prog- 
ress under American institutions. It is 
unfortunate that stereotyped history should 
have so little to say about labor, as com- 
pared with political events. We hear much 
of kings and queens and generals, of sieges 
and battles and triumphs, but very little of 
the great unnumbered multitude of toilers 
who were, and are, the very foundation and, 
we should add, the pillar of all this pomp 
and circumstance. Ifthe question should 
be asked, “ What has been the most 
prominent feature of the past hundred 
years?” how few would answer, 
emancipation of labor.” Yet the answer 
would be eminently true. No invention, 
however useful; no military achievement, 
however signal, has been of such measure- 
less advantage to humanity as the change 
in the conditions of labor since the middle 

of the eighteenth century. 

* 

It is not, we repeat, from reading ordi- 
aary histories that this change is discernible. 
To comprehend it you must delve into the 
musty old records of the past; the reports 
of council and court proceedings, the pages 
of ancient newspapers, and especially the 
advertising columns. In all of them you 
will find cropping out the fact that the 


ordinary workingman, at a period not far 
distant, was hardly different from a serf, 
while the lot of the workingwoman was 
even more desperate. The apprenticeship 
of the last century was only a modified 
form of slavery, and the female domestic 
was a bondwoman with but slight prospects 
of ever being free. White men and women 
were bound for a term of years to their 
masters or mistresses, and the term was 
readily extended by the magistrates upon 
any trivial pretence of misconduct on the 
part of the servant. The pay, too, was so 
inadequate that only one resource re- 
mained, as a rule, when the term of service 
was completed, and that was to renew the 
obligation and resume the yoke of bond- 
age. At the time of the outbreak of the 
Revolution the lines of class in this respect 
were distinctly drawn, and almost as 
severe, from a social point of view, as that 
between whites and blacks in the South 
to-day. 
* 

The Declaration of Independence was, 
of course, not intended to liberate the 
bondman, white or black, except so far as 
related to political separation from Eng- 
land ; but perforce of circumstances it did 
have that effect both as regarded the 
general body of white laborers and some 
ofthe blacks. Perhaps this was one reason 
why the rich throughout the colonies were 
generally on the Tory side. In 1775, be- 
fore independence was declared, but when 


war had begun, General Washington, 
163 


he 
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speaking of the Massachusetts levies, says: 
“ From the number of boys, deserters and 
negroes which have been enlisted in the 
troops of this province I entertain some 
doubts whether the number required can 
be raised here, and all the general officers 
agree that no dependence can be put on 
the militia for a continuance in camp, or 
regularity and discipline during the short 
time they may stay. This unhappy and 
devoted province has been so long in a 
state of anarchy and the yoke of ministe- 
rial oppression been laid so heavily on it 
that great allowances are to be made for 
troops raised under such circumstances.” 
The “deserters” spoken of by General 
Washington were doubtless men who had 
deserted the service of their masters to 
join the Continental forces, and who pre- 
ferred fighting for the liberty of their 
country to personal slavery. The Amer- 
ican army in the Revolution was largely 
composed of such men, and in the stress 
for recruits the authorities made no search- 
ing inquiries as to whether the volunteer 
was or was not somebody’s indentured 
servant. Consequently the War of Inde- 
pendence effected a social as well as politi- 
cal revolution. It effected a thorough 
kneading, as it were, of the various ele- 
ments of the population, and when it closed 
the workingman was virtually free to labor 
where he pleased, while rich and poor were 
much closer together than they had been 
before. * 
* 

The conspiracy laws, however, remained. 
It was still a crime, asin the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, for workingmen to combine 
with a view of bringing employers to 
terms, and many harsh prosecutions were 
instituted and maintained on this ground. 
Property qualifications excluded the work- 
ingman from the suffrage in many of the 
States, and although at liberty to work 
where he pleased, and no longer a bond- 
man held by indenture, he was still ex- 
cluded from a share in the government 
supported by his toil, and denied the right 
to combine for the improvement of his 
condition. As long asthe laborer remained 
a political nonentity it was useless for him 
to hope fora repeal of the laws which, if 
they did not prevent labor organization, 
made that organization ineffectual. The 


property qualification laws were gradually 
repealed in the Northern States where they 
had existed, except one—Rhode Island— 


COUNTRY. 


where a property qualification for foreign- 
born voters continued in force until five or 
six years ago. The workingman, now rec- 
ognized as a political equal, soon made 
his influence felt, and the rivalry of politi- 
cal parties for his favor led to the grad- 
ual effacement of all the statutes which 
interfered with his right to organize for 
an increase of wages and the general ins- 
provement of his condition. Labor or- 
ganizations were formed in all parts of the 
country, and especially in the centres of 
industry, and strikes, sometimes prudent 
and at other times imprudent, sometimes 
successful and often unsuccessful, gave no- 
tice that labor meant to assert its claim to 
fair and reasonable wages. 
* * 
* 

That many strikes have brought dis- 
aster on the strikers cannot be denied ; 
but it does not follow that the strikes in 
such instances were without beneficial re- 
sults. A large employer of labor once re- 
marked to the editor of HoME AND Coun- 
TRY, that in his opinion strikes had nearly 
always inured to the benefit of labor, no 
matter how calamitous the effect upon 
those immediately concerned. It does not 
follow because soldiers perish in a battle 
that therefore they have perished in vain. 
The cause for which they fought is the 
gainer, even if they are sufferers. We do 
not wish to be understood from this as 
advocating strikes. Arbitration would be 
far better for all concerned in labor dis- 
putes if arbitration could be successfully 
applied. What we desire to impress is that 
strikes, as a protest, and often the only 
possible protest of labor against injustice, 
have remedied many wrongs, even in in- 
stances where labor has apparently been 
defeated as to the immediate object. 
Usually after a great strike, although not 
in every instance, employers and owners 
quietly shelve, on some pretence or another, 
the subordinates whose harshness or mis- 
taken judgment in dealing with working- 
men may have provoked the outbreak of 
labor. The trolley roads in Brooklyn have 
followed this rule, for it is a rule with oc- 
casional exceptions. During the strike the 
companies stood resolutely by their officers, 
but a few months later the officers sought 
other employment. Of course superin- 
tendents and other officials have not been 
slow to perceive this fact, and it naturally 
makes them reluctant, even from a wholly 
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selfish standpoint, to provoke a contest 
with labor. — 
* 


Organization has undoubtedly had an 
excellent effect in maintaining wages at a 
figure sufficient for a comfortable living. 
It is only necessary to glance at unorgan- 
ized trades to perceive this. The working- 
man who is unprotected by organization 
is entirely at the mercy of his empoyer, 
who may or may not be a just man, and 
who may be disposed to get his work done 
as cheaply as possible without regard to 
the effect on the laborer. The employer, 
indeed, is justified in having work done as 
cheaply as he can, and it is the business of 
the workingman to get all that he can for 
his work; and this he can only do by some 
form of organization which will place a 
restraint on competition, and enable em- 
ployees to strive in harmony for their com- 
mon advantage. Free competition, so far 
as labor is concerned, means that work 
should go to the lowest bidder, and the 
lowest bidder would naturally be the man 
who could live on nearest to nothing—the 
man so pathetically described in the lines 
of Robert Burns, written a century ago: 

‘‘See yonder poor, o’erlabored wight, 
So abject, mean and vile, 
Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil ; 
And see his lordly fellow-worm 
The poor petition spurn, 
Unmindful tho’ a weeping wife 
And helpless offspring mourn.” 
* 
* 

Yes ; organization has done much for 
labor. It maintains the dignity, self-respect 
and wages of labor, and though its course 
has not always been directed by prudence 
and discretion, yet, with due allowance 
for the imperfections of human nature, 
organized labor has acted on the whole 
with wisdom, caution and moderation. 
Labor has mighty reason for cotigrat- 
ulating itself on the progress of the past 
hundred years; but it should not and 
will not be satisfied with that progress. 
New problems have arisen ; new questions 
confront the American citizen, and espe- 
cially the American toiler—problems which 
dema*#d a solution and questions which 
deman*] an answer. The solution and 
answer we will not pretend to give. Time 
and experience will work them out, it is 
to be hoped and anticipated, with benefit 
not only to the workingman, but all the 


people of the United States. We are 
patriotic enough to believe that the nation 
will come stronger, happier and more 
majestic out of any ordeal which may at- 
tend the vindication of the constitutional 
rights of American citizens, now nullified 
or endangered by conditions which the 
framers of the Constitution never con- 
templated. 

* 


“Nothing can be more pernicious or 
corrupting,” says the Chicago Zimes- 
Herald, “than the confinement of youthful 
offenders in the same prison with hard- 
ened criminals, where social intercourse 
cannot be prevented. -From that moment 
nine out of ten boys are lost.  Fasci- 
nated by tales of adventurous crime, 
and with little if any moral sense, their 
dream thenceforth is to emulate the career 
of the criminal heroes whose stories they 
have heard. As for young girls, to send 
them to the house of correction or to the 
jail, even for an hour, is to ruin them for- 
ever. There might be hope for a boy, 
were it not for the contamination received 
from men, but for girls there is none.” 

And yet here in New York some of our 
new city magistrates do not hesitate to 
send young persons of both sexes to 
prison on charges of but little conse- 
quence. A young woman of respectable 
connections took probably by accident an 
overdose of some deadly drug. She was 
removed to hospital, and afterwards ar- 
raigned before a magistrate on a charge 
of attempting suicide. She protested 
innocence, and even offered to deposit a 
large sum of money as bail, but was com- 
mitted to jail in default of an amount that 
might justly have been exacted in a case 
of burglary or highway robbery. Jail may 
have meant ruin for this young woman, as 
it undoubtedly does for thousands of 
others, either innocent or guilty of minor 
offences, who are railroaded to prison 
every year in the city of New York. 
First offenders should be leniently treated, 
especially when they are young. The 
courts should be so, conducted as to re- 
form and not to manufacture criminals. 
A vast saving could be made in the 
present expenses for the enforcement of 
justice if magistrates were more considerate 
in cases brought before them, and less dis- 
posed to start youthful prisoners on a jail 
career. The question of expense is, how- 
ever, the least important. The murder of 
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a soul is a crime against God and man, 
and the magistrate who needlessiy plunges 
a comparatively innocent person into crim- 
inal associations is guilty of that crime. 

* 


* 

It is a curious fact that just when New 
England is thoroughly tired of excessive 
zeal in the enforcement of sumptuary laws, 
the sumptuary plague should break out 
in New York and Chicago. The Puritan 
fashion of intérfering with the harmless 
amusements and comforts of other people 
is certainly not suited to this latitude, and 
we do not think that Chicago takes to it 
kindly. There the outbreak is not as viru- 
lent as here, being confined chiefly to bar- 
ber shops, with symptoms similar to those 
manifested in Brooklyn—a marked increase 
of profanity, and a rush for rum instead of 
bay-rum. It is New York that is realizing 
how delightful the atmosphere of Boston 
must have been when the great and gen- 
eral court was sentencing Quakers and 
persecuting Baptists, and the witches of 
Salem were being used as pincushions. 
Those were the times when it was a sin to 
smile, and a crime to laugh, and life was 
full of gloom and Cotton Mather; when 
religion was a cloak for hypocrisy, and long 
prayers covered a multitude of sins; when 
the devil was supposed to be stalking about 
for victims, and the Puritans were kept 
busy pointing out the wickedness of others 
in order to divert attention from them- 
selves. The plain truth, with all due credit 
to the early settlers of New England, is 
that Puritanism was not a guide-post to 
virtue, but too often the landmark of vice. 
If you doubt this, try to get hold of 
Comer’s Diary, written over one hundred 
and fifty years ago and never put into 
print, even to this day, because the people 
of New England don’t want the truth 
known about those good old times when 
clergymen took squaws to wife, and the 
deeds of Sodom and Gommorrah were re- 
peated on Puritan soil. We have had the 
privilege of reading that diary, which is 
still in the original manuscript, and have 
been shocked as well as instructed. If 
New England was good in those days, then 
New York was and is a paradise. 

* * 
* 

“The Sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath,” says the highest 
Christian authority, and it is well known 
that a large proportion of our citizens 


have had the habit of enjoying the day of 
rest, with their families, in gardens and 
other resorts where refreshing beer is sold. 
This is now denounced as a crime; the 
beersellers are arrested if they dare to sell 
on Sunday, and many thousands of citizens 
are denied their usual indulgence. Sump- 
tuary statutes are made the cover for 
wrong-doing far more serious than any 
violation of the excise law could be, and 
beer-sampling policemen are put on their 
mettle to make as many arrests as possible. 
The citizens of New York are, as a rule, 
law-abiding, and they will offer no violent 
resistance to any legal enactment, how- 
ever oppressive, but they cannot be blamed 
for feeling lively indignation against the 
public officials who are stretching the law 
in order to make others unhappy. The 
sumptuary laws should be repealed, so 
far as they restrain citizens from innocent 
enjoyment and recreation. 
* 

The latest recourse of the New York 
Police Commission for the closing of sa- ~ 
loons on Sunday is the engagement of 
civilians as spies. In New England, where 
this method has been tried, the civilian 
spies were found, as a rule, to be utterly 
unreliable and corrupt. They mingled 
espionage with extortion, and prosecuted 
only where they could not blackmail. 
Civilian spies have now been generally 
discarded in the New England States, and 
the detection of offenders against the 
liquor laws is left to public officers. That 
is the right way, and President Roosevelt, 
of the Police Board, would have done well 
to study the experience of Massachusetts,. 
Rhode Island, and other States before in- 
troducing the civilian spy system in New 
York. 

* 

The cause of silver has received a sud- 
den impulse from the success of the 
Tories in England, and the consequent 
establishment in power of a Cabinet which 
favors bimetallism. The British Tories. 
largely represent the land-owners and farm- 
ers. These have keenly felt the reduced 
value of agricultural lands and products 
resulting from competition abroad, and 
they would like to make silver standard as 
well as gold in the hope of raising the 
worth of their holdings. It is not proba- 
ble, however, that Lord Salisbury’s Cab- 
inet will introduce any measure of the 
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kind in Parliament. It would be a most 
hazardous step, as well as a radical one, 
and would at once alarm the commercial 
classes in all parts of the United King- 
dom. It is not to be expected that all 
the Tories would support the Government 
in a motion looking towards bimetallism, 
and the Liberal Unionists would certainly 
oppose it. The gold standard has a hold 
upon Great Britain that cannot be shaken, 
and any movement. to displace it would 
tend to unsettle values and imperil vested 
interests throughout the empire. Never- 
theless, the issue of silver money, or 
tokens, as silver coins are called in Eng- 
land, could be considerably increased with- 
out detriment, and perhaps with positive 
benefit to trade, and the Tory Cabinet 
may conclude to placate its silver adhe- 
rents with some compromise of this kind. 

The talk of a third term for President 
Cleveland is, of course, nonsense. He is 
‘the most unpopular man in his party, and 
many even of the persons he has appointed 
to office would antagonize his nomination 
for a third term. So far as known, Mr. 
Cleveland has no idea of leaving himself 
“in the hands of his friends” with the 
object of becoming the party leader in 
another campaign. Notwithstanding his 
egotism, he knows what a landslide is 
when he sees it, and he has no idea of 
bringing down on himself another ava- 
lanche similar to that of 1894. Having 
held the office for two terms, Mr. Cleve- 
land has no occasion to look for another 
term for the sake of fame, and he does not 
need it for the sake of fortune. He is a 
rich man, chiefly through marriage, and as 
he has advanced beyond his prime, he 
must give afew years soon, if he gives 
them at all, to the active care and training 
of his children. The third term idea seems 
to be suggested by people who wish to 
make Mr. Cleveland the butt of hostile 
criticism. Whatever the motive may be, 
the suggestion is senseless. Mr. Cleveland 
will undoubtedly retire in 1897. 

* 

The decision of “Governor Budd, of 
California, that no flags shall be carried on 
parede by organizations using arms, except 
the Stars and Stripes, will command the 
approval of all patriotic Americans. It is 
said that a number of foreigners resident 
in California are very angry with the 
Governor for his action. He can well 
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ignore their anger. If the American flag 
is not good enough for them, they ought 
to go back whence they came. Foreign 
flags and foreign ideas, traditions and 
superstitions have figured altogether too 
much in our American cities, and it is high 
time for everybody to know that Americans 
own America. nor 
* 

The claim of the Canadians, at the recent 
unveiling of a monument on the battle- 
field of Lundy’s Lane, that the battle was 
a British victory, does not agree with his- 
tory. Americans can more justly lay claim 
to victory on that memorable occasion, for 
they held their own against the enemy on 
the soil of the enemy. The truth is that 
both sides fought splendidly, and that the 
Americans had the advantage at the close. 
Canadians have a right to be proud of the 
valor displayed by their troops, and the 
Americans have at least as great a right to 
remember with pride the men who fought 
and fell that day under the Stars and 
Stripes. 

* 


Nothing in the foreign relations of the 
country has so deeply wounded the Amer- 
ican heart as the truckling policy of the 
administration towards Spain in connection 
with the heroic struggle of the Cubans for 
liberty and independence. ‘The Cubans 
have earned by their gallantry the title at 
least to be recognized as_belligerents. 
They have defeated Spain’s best general, 
Martinez Campos, in a battle sought by 
himself, and they hold the Spanish portions. 
of the island virtually in a state of siege. 
Meantime, while the pulse of every true 
American beats with admiration and 
sympathy for the brave islanders, vindicat- 
ing the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence, as the founders of this 
nation vindicated them in fighting King 
George and his minions, the administration 
at Washington looks coldly on, and com- 
mands American citizens to preserve com- 
plete neutrality. But the Cubans will have 
good cheer yet, when the Republican Con- 
gress gathers in December. Congress 
may not be able to enact legislation, in 
view of the presence of Mr. Cleveland in 
the White House, but it can pass resolu- 
tions, and a resolution on Cuba should be 
adopted that will leave no doubt as to 
American sentiment in regard to Cuba’s 
battle against that power which has been 
the evil genius of the western hemisphere. 


x Home and Country. 


REWARD $roo. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catatrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying the 
foundation of the disease, and giving the 
patient strength by building up the con- 
stitution and assisting nature in doing its 
work. The proprietors have so much faith 
in its curative powers, that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails 
to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 


Address : 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
{==> Sold by Druggists, 7§c. 


Are vou going to Louisville to attend 
the z9th ANNUAL ENCAMPMENT 
OF THE G. A. R., Sept. 11th to 14th? 
The MONON ROUTE is the National 
Official Route, Chicago to Louisville, and 
the Battlefield Line from Louisville to the 
South. 

Special accommodations will be provided 
for all those who attend. 

In addition to the two regular trains 
daily (morning and evening), special trains 
will be run at such hours as will best ac- 
commodate the veterans, and special cars 
will be furnished posts of twenty-five or 
more members if so desired. Also special 
sleeping cars can be arranged for. 

The fare from Chicago to Louisville will 
be $6.00 for the round trip, and from 
Louisville to Chattanooga $6.35 for the 
round trip. 

Tickets will be limited a sufficient length 
of time to enable members of the G. A. R. 
to visit Chickamauga Battlefield. The 
National Park at that place will be dedi- 
cated with imposing ceremonies after the 
Encampment at Louisville. 

For rates, special trains, special coaches, 
sleeping cars and further information, 
address 


Sipney B. Jones, City Pass. Agt., 
232 Clark St., Chicago. 
L. E. Sessions, Trav. Pass. Agt., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
or FRANK J. REED, Genl. Pass. Agt., 


HOW TO MAKE 


Many 
women give a ful, 
with fair description, 
faces are in an adver. 
deft si tisement; 
send Ge. in 
ing t stamps,anda 
J unde- descriptive cir- 
veloped figures, cular, with testi- 
busts, ete., monials, will be 
which can be reme- sent ad ‘sealed, 
died by the use of return mail. 


ADIPO-MALENE. 


L.E.MARSH & CO., Madison 8q., Phila., 


PROGRESSIVE EUCHRE PLAYERS 


Ask your Stationer for 


leases eve: 
Booklet . F. BUL Cleveland, O. 


Private Sanitarium. No knife, = 
experience. 80 per cent of cases 

age book free. L. D. McMycHAEL, 
tat Masonic Temple, CHIC? Go. 


Don’t Wear Dirty Shoes. 


Russet a Patent Leather Polish 


The best Rome or Patent Leather Polish in the world, 
used and recom- 
se mended by the best 
dealers. 

Absolutely harm- 

) less. Take no other 
M) if you would save 
your shoes from 
For both 
Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s shoes. 


All. dealers, or by 
mail for 15 cents 
per box. 


Ch'ca,o. 
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Cures Rheumatism, Sciatica, Chronic Diseases and 
Nervous Ailments in either man or woman, from 
any cause, where medicines fail. Write for 
large illustrated Catalogue and sworn evidence of 
these facts. Avoid imitations ot the Owen Belt. 

THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT & APPLIANCE CO. 

211 State 0, Ul, 
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